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LORD COLERIDGE ON SACER- 
DOTALISM. 


Lorp Chief-Justice Coleridge, at an anni- 
versary meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and that for 
Propagating the Gospel, held at Exeter last 
week, spoke in his usual suasive and eloquent 
style some words which ought to tell weightily 
upon the minds of a large section of the clergy 
of the Church of England. Whether the warn- 
ing which he then uttered has not come too 
late to serve the purpose which he had in view, 
time alone will show. We are strongly of 
opinion that it has. Priestly assumptions 
seldom profit by rebuke, from what lips soever 
it may proceed. Strangely enough, in one 
view of the matter—naturally enough, in 
another—the occasion on which the noble lord 
pronounced his emphatic condemnation of the 
sacerdotal principle so rapidly developed of late 
in the Church Establishment, was one on which, 
by a tacit understanding, the political aspects of 
the State Church are relegated to silence, if not 
to forgetfulness. The eyangelisation of men, 
at home and abroad, by the diffusion of Chris- 
tian truth and the self-denying labours of 
Christian missionaries, would seem at first sight 
to demand a strain of advocacy which would 
scarcely admit of the introduction of a topic so 
surely calculated to kindle the fire of angry 
controversial excitement as outspoken com- 
ment on the Public Worship Act, and decided 
protest against priestly ambition. But Lord 
Coleridge, by an easy transition from the affairs 
of these two great Ohurch Societies to the 
causes which tend to restrict their usefulness, 
effected his object without any apparent viola- 
tion of that decorum which ordinarily closes 
the mouth of Church speakers in regard to all 
questions of what may be fairly described as 
Church politics. 

Alluding to the difficulties of the times in 
which we live, and to an opinion expressed at 
a recent Diocesan Conferenco held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, to the effect that 
the want of full and frank intercourse between 
the clergy and laity of the Church was candidly 
admitted and gravely lamented, he passed on 
to sketch the circumstances characterising the 
introduction and passing of the Public Worship 
Act of last session in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and, having done so, said that, quiet as 
things might be at the present moment, it 


would be idle ug de expect that the 
legal position of the Ohurch could long remain 
unaffected, if the feeling manifested throughout 
those discussions, and with hardly a dissentient 
voice, by both Houses of Parliament, were long 
to remain in its present force and operation.“ 
What is it, he asked, tat has so profoundly 
stirred up the minds of the people of this 
country? Not merely dresses, however 
splendid; nor ceremonial, however magnificent; 
nor even the position aud postures of the minis- 
ters of religion themselves. At the bottom of all 


‘| this there has been on both sides an admission that 


the one great doctrine Which is implied in it is 
what may be termed. the sacerdotal principle. 
For himself, he delighted in a full, splendid, 
and elaborate ceremony, as a great help to him 
in his private devotions; he would far 
rather have the barest possible barn, and the 
barest and the meanest ceremonial that ever 
existed, without this sacerdotal principle, than 
the most magnificent cathedral and the most 
splendid ceremonial with it.“ He did not deny 
—nay, as a lawyer Whose vobation had com- 
pelled him to study the eubject, he folt bound 
to admit—that the principle was to be found in 
the Book of Common Prayer; as, for example, 
in the Ordination Service, in the Visitation to 
the Sick, and even in the for the Ad- 
ministration of the Holy 
might be met with in the wri 
Latimer, and Ridley, thorough 
they were, and even Manton, who was chaplain 
to Oliver Cromwell, asserted and defended it. 
There was some excuse, therefore, for those of 
the clergy who took it to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England. But though it seemed to 
him that those passages of the Prayer-book 
which imply the sacerdotal principle cannot be 
got rid of or explained away; it was equally 
clear that the mind of the age has gradually 
but decidedly gone away from it, and that 
men at this time of day will not be disposed to 
submit to it from any body whatever. He bade 
the clergy recollect that, although they may 
have the greatest amount of influence of any class 
of men in the kingdom, they cannot preserve it 
unless they cease to grasp at power. For 
power is one thing, and influence is something 
totally different.” The unity of the Church 
cannot be attained in its present distracted 
state until the causes which now hinder it are 
done away with. 

We fancy our readers will concur in admit- 
ting that this is the most pregnant lay dis- 
course which has claimed the notice of the 
public for a long time past. It has been asked, 
indeed, what is the sacerdotal principle that 
Lord Coleridge thus vigorously denounces? It 
hardly needs a definition in words, so clearly 
has its meaning been impressed upon the hearts 
of most Eoglishmen. To their apprehension it 
signifies the intervention of an ecclesiastical 
caste between their souls and that great 
spiritual heritage which the work of Ohrist has 
placed within their reach. It is the substitu- 
tion of another man’s authority in the sacred 
affairs of religion for that ‘subjective change of 
the affections which comes from a faithful 
acceptance of, and submission to, God’s Messiah 
to the human race. It claims for a priesthood 
‘ the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” and it 
holds that it is by them alone that entrance 
can be obtained into eternal life. It is best 
illustrated, however, in its external history. It 
had drawn after it, wherever it has prevailed, 


intellectual, political, and religious servitude. 

It has trampled under foot the dearest preroga- 

tives cf man, debased his conscience, suppressed 
his aspirations, debauched his morality, en- 

slaved his will. In all countries in which it 

has attained power, in all ages of the world, 

in all religions and creeds in which it has em- 

bodied itself, it has been and is essentially the 

same, both in its character and in its conse- 
quences—selfish, arrogant, and baneful. The 
great struggle of the present age ie to put.dowa, 
its monstrous pretensions—ocoarse and revolt- 
ing in some countries, insidious, laborions, 
sentimentally ssthetic, but not less subversive 
of manhood, in this. Fashion helps it. The 
luxury of the age fayours it. Political privi- 
lege and national support give to it a seeming 
sanction, and a means of vitality without which 
it would probably never have revived in this 
nineteenth century. There it is, however, 

and it cannot be got rid of by Act of Parlia- 
ment however stringent. It pervades the 
standards of the National Church. It draws 
strength from national resources. There is 
but one way to deal with it effectively, and 
that is for the people of this country, through 
their constitutional organs, to wipe their hands 
of it, by withdrawing the authority of the State 
and the temporalities which are associated with 
it from religious institutions of every kind. 
Priestism has not been found, as a matter of 
experience, to flourish in those countries the 
Governments of which leave religious institu- 
tions exclusively to their own spiritual power 
and their own secular maintenance. The sacer- 
dotal principle, we fanoy, would not thrive in 
this country long after disestablishment and 
disendowment. It will be best opposed by 
being let alone. Oast it upon itself, and all the 
influences of the present age will conspire to 
starve it. Fight it with the weapons of law, 
and you will increase the evil which it is your 

aim to destroy. Persecute it, and it will grow 
stronger. Leave it to what it is in itself, and 
what it can do by itself, and all the conditions 
of society teach us to expect that in due time it 
will perish of inanition. 


AN AROHIEPISOOPAL PLEBISOITE. 


2 of Canterbury has sent out 
to the clergy of his diocese a set of questions 


which, though they scarcely permit of a simple 
answer, aye or no, will yet serve very much 
the purpose of an ecclesiastical leite. It is 
trus the laity are to have no vote. People who 
cannot be trusted to elect their own ministers, 
could hardly ex ; 
great affairs which these questions concern. 
Nevertheless the clergy are asked what they 
suppose to be the general opinion of the laity. 
The Church being, as we are constantly in- 
structed, the nation in its aspect, 
the laity here must of course be understood to 
include all denominations and nothingarians as 
well. Weare not quite sure that the cl 
dre very conversant with the opinions of the 
laity except a small and for most part 
feminine section of it. But at all events we 
have here, so far as it goes, a genuine attempt 
to ascertain the — ay Gory public opinion. 
If the Anglican Church always shown a 
desire of this kind, some present controversies 
could scarcely have arisen. But as is almost 
always the cass with despotisms and oligarchies, 
both temporal and spiritual, the appeal, such 
as it is, to the ultimate basis of power, comes a 
little too late to be of any real service to the 
institution whose destinies are at stake. 

The immediate occasion of the questions re- 
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ferred to is of course the imminence of a session 
of Con vocation in which something must be 
done about the rubrics. As they stand at 
sont the Public Worship Regulation Act, when 
it comes into operation, threatens to be im- 
partially troublesome to High, Low, and Broad 
Churchmen alike. It will indeed facilitate the 
condemnation of the Romanising priest who 
worships bread and wine, but it will also ex- 
pose to prosecution every Low-Church clergy- 
man who fails to wear ‘‘at all times of his 
ministrations” such ornaments as were worn 
in the second year of Edward VI. It may 
compel a Ritualist to stand at least sideways 
towards the congregation when consecratin 
the elements; but it may also make the — 
of a local Churchman to read the Athanasian 
Creed the occasion of something more than a 
nominal martyrdom. What the archbishop 
perhaps would like would be such an altera- 
tion in the Rubrics as might make life easier 
for Evangelicals and moderate Broad Church- 
men, bat difficult or impossible for extreme 
Sacerdotalists. This is a desire with which we 
naturally have much sympathy—much more 
sympathy than Convocation as at present con- 
stituted is at all likely to show. And the 
archbishop, knowing very well the course 
which that reverend body is likely to take if 
left entirely to its own devices, wishes by all 
means to excite a little pressure from without, 
sich as may convince Convocation of the 
necessity for a little concession to suggestions 
of prudence. Amongst the methods used for 
this purpose the questions before us are perhaps 
the most remarkable of all. Avoiding alto- 
gether any such appearance of a decided 
opinion on anything, as would be highly un- 
becoming in an archbishop, they are manifestly 
of that sort called by barristers leading 
questions.” They amount in effect to a pretty 
broad hint that his grace would feel particu- 
larly obliged if the public would express a 
strong opinion in favour of the only compromise 
that can save the Establishment. That is the 
plain English of it. The real condition of 
religious opinion is not even referred to. What 
the archbishop wants to know is whether his 
ery and the laity as reflected, or rather re- 
f , by them, think it expedient to 
make this and the other alterations in the Acts 
of Uniformity, and if so whether they would 
approve of wing a sop to Oerberus by con- 
cessions to those whom such alterations might 
aggrieve. 

The first question concerns the ornaments 
rubric prefixed to the Order for Morning Prayer. 
As it stands now, a cl u may be com- 

lied to wear anythin t can be proved to 

ve been worn “ with authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of Edward VI. The 
archbishop wants to know whether it is gene- 
rally thought ‘‘ expedient” that this should 
be altered ; in what sense is not said, but the 
presumption is that the Evangelicals are offered 
an opportunity for securing themselves. In 
a later question, however, hope of a con- 
sideration in the shape of a ‘‘ chasuble or other 
unusual vestment is held out to the Ritualists. 
The second question concerns the position of 
the priest in communion service. At pre- 
sent the phrase before the table” occurring 
in the rubric before consecration, is regarded by 
the Romanisers .as entirely justifying their 
insistance on the ‘“ eastward position,” in- 
volving the presentation of their backs to the 
congregation. The archbishop wants to know 
whether it is considered ‘‘ expedient ” that this 
rubric should be dealt with by Convocation.” 
It is not very clear what sort of answer is ex- 
to this question. In one view it looks 

as though it were intended to try what is the 
extreme pressure that Low-Church patience 
will bear before the point of explosion is 
So prove Whether Gun putty les @paih enaegh 

rove w spirit eno 

to felch upem Geet once for all the Protas. 
tant character of the Ohurch to which it 
belongs. But the third question appears 
to be most significant of urpose with 
which the pa is issued. If you 
think it desirable that any concessions should 
be made to those who wish to introduce 
the use of the chasuble, or other unusual vest- 
ment at the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
how do you propose that the demand should be 
met for corresponding concessions on the other 
side, in matters equally illegal?’ Here the 
crisis is treated as though there were nothing 
at issue but certain eccentricities of excess or 
defect in ritual, which, if the law is to be altered, 
might fairly be to accom each 
other with a little more latitude. The new 
fledged Ritualist incumbent wants to flaunt a 
smart chasuble before the ladies of the congre- 
pac Very good; we cannot allow that it is 
awful at present. But suppose we make it 
lawful; will he give his slow old brother in the 
next parish legal guarantees that he shall suffer 


— 


no annoyance for his neglect of daily service ? 
Now if such were really the questions at issue 
we should be inclined to pass them by in 
silence as beneath contempt. But every- 
one knows that they are of a far more 
vital character. For an — 1, note 
appended the archbishop to th ques- 
tion od Bas clearly what the real issues 
are. In the late debates in Parliament it was 
proposed that the consession of what is called 
the eastward position, should be balanced by 
allowing liberty to omit the Athanasian Creed 
and the Communion Service.” Now the omis- 
sion of the Athanasian Creed may be right or 
wrong, but it is at all events a serious step, and 
means a great deal. It would signify that in 
the opinion of the Church there is no sufficient 
ground for cursing those who disbelieve it; 
and that any clergyman who continues to curse 
does so on his own responsibility. Surely this 
is more than a matter of mere ceremony; and 
is scarcely to be balanced against a mere con- 
cession of a position at a table. The truth is 
that the coveted position at the table is not a 
mere matter of ceremony any more than the 
recital of a creed. It also is a matter of dogma. 
Its whole importance consists in its connection 
with the tremendous doctrine of the corporeal 
presence of the Lord on the altar. And it is 
precisely because of this significance that a 
concession in this matter has weight enough to 
balance the liberty to abstain from coursing 
unbelievers. Considered ia this light the arch- 
bishop’s question distinctly suggests that room 
should be made for Romanism at one end of the 
Church, on condition that space is allowed for 
Rationalism at the other; that idolatry of bread 
and wine should be tolerated, as the price of 
liberty to proclaim the indifference of all 
beliefs. Such a state of things would, we 
believe, be regarded by some as the ideal of 
comprehensiveness and charity. Now we ho 

we can understand and sympathise with the 
desire to put the most generous construction on 
all sincere beliefs however grotesque in our 
own eyes. But we do not on that account feel 
called upon to contribute to the support of 
such beliefs. And farther a system which 
mates elasticity or latitudinarianism of con- 
science an essential preliminary of comprehen- 
son, must always exclude the nobler elements 
of the national life. At all events we do not 
think the archbishop’s suggestion at all likely 
to better the condition of the Establishment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 5 


Tun migration of the Irish clergy to England, 
with their commutation funds in their pockets, has 
formed the subject of a lively correspondence in the 
Nimes. A Layman” has stated that no fewer 
than 700 curates were added to the Irish Establish- 
ment on the eve of Mr. Gladstone’s Act coming into 
operation—these being added for the sole purpose 
of entitling the new Irish Church body to that par- 
ticipation in commuting funds which was allowed 
under the Act. How many were actually added 
we shall probably never know, but it is certain 
that the numbers of ordained clergy in Ireland in- 
creased in an extraordinary ratio at that period, 
and that bishops were not particularly carefal as to 
whom they ordained. Being ordained, and having 
curacies assigned to them, some of these gentlemen, 
as well as others who had been longer on the 


called a good time of it. They have commuted, and 
„% gut. That is to say, they have received from the 
State the capital valueof their salaries, pocketed that 
sum, and forthwith have left the Church to which 
they had been so much attached, and which they had 
so sincerely defended, and came over to this country 
for fresh fields and pastures new.” Here, 
curates being scarce, they have found good engage- 
ments, so that it may be said, without going into 
exact figures, that many of those devoted clergy- 
men, who were going to stick to their Church to 
the last plank, have made a nice little purse by 
“ecntting” her. But although the compounding 
clergyman receives something, the Irish Church 
Body, as it is termed, generally receives more. Dr. 
Jellett, in a letter to the Times of yesterday, states 
some of the carious facts relating to this question 
—only some, however. We find that if an annuitant 
at the age of thirty should compound, he would 
receive 5541., while the Church would retain the 
balance, the composition, viz. 1,442/. On all com- 
poundings up tothe 3lst December of last year, 
the Church Body had received, in this manner, no 
less a sum than 1,006,395. There has, however, 


subject. The thing is not quite so bad as has been 
stated, but it is significant that everybody should 
be so ready to believe anything that is bad about 


no doubt, been considerable exaggeration upon this 


clerical staff, have thought proper to make what is 


— 


will remain until nearly the last of the old Esta. 
blishment clergy has passed away. It is not so 
very easy, once having lost it, to regain a goc d 
reputation. 

It is very much to be doubted whether the course 
that the clergy are taking will at all contribute to 
elevate the Irish Church im public opinion. Of 
that clergy, and of all their prejudices, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh is the most conspicuous spokes- 
man. That prelate, notwithstanding what might 
have been expected from his antecedents, was the 
virulent opponent of disestablishment, and is now 
the greatest mischief-monger in the new Free 
Episcopalian Church. Not an opportunity does he 
lose to express his contempt for that lay inter- 
ference to which he is now compelled to submit ; 
not an act, in which the laity asserts its rights, 
will he let pass by. There has been, no doubt, 
considerable difference of opinion in the Irish 
Synod between the two orders concerning many 
matters, but a wise president would endeavour to 
smooth those difficulties over and make peace. Not 
so the Primate. Having in vain endeavoured to 
prevent the success of the laity in some matters, he 
has now launched against them a Charge which, 
for virulence of tone, has rarely been equalled. 
He denounces them for having the Athanasian 
Creed cut out; he denounces them for all that 
they have attempted and accomplished, and 
for all that they have attempted and not accom- 
plished. It is a melancholy sight, and we are glad 
to see that, although the Archbishop may be sus- 
tained for a time by the clergy, public opinion, 
which must influence him as well as others, has 
expressed itself against him in a very unmistakeable 
manner. | 

The fact is, that the Irish Church is passing, as it 
was inevitable that it should, through a time of 
trouble. There is annoyance and worry, but there 
ought not to be distrust. At the same time there 
should exist a little more faculty for self-govern- 
ment, but when men have never been accustomed 
to self-government, it is, perhaps, unreasonable to 
expect that they should suddenly achieve that 
power. Yet surely men are men and ought to be 


able to adapt themselves to circumstances. If 
nothing else will do this a feeling of pride will do 
it. But Irish Churchmen have not even this feel- 
ing, and we can easily see why they should not 
have it. The Nimes of yesterday, in a very straight- 
forward article, gives these Irish Churchmen a 
‘bit of its mind,” at the same time pointing to the 
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there a 
Irish Church en 
cities more than d, 
days of Establishment ! 


The Record, representing still, no doubt, some 


section of the Evangelical party, is already writing 
upon the next meeting of Convocation, There is 


trary, the larger the Convocation, the greater are 


the Irish Church, and we daresay that this feeling | likely to be the future quarrels. We shall have 
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„ vestments ” and east ward positions discussed 


throughout the ranks of the clerical order in a 
mannér which will induce outsiders to ask, ‘‘ Where 
is Christianity?” In fact, the probability is that 
there will not be the moral courage to take a divi- 
sion upon any question—for a division, practically 
involving legislative sanction, would utterly divide 
the Church. The Rev. Malcolm M‘Coll, in more 
than one letter to the Guardian, has ipti- 
mated that a condemnation of vestments would 
bring about disestablishment; and there are 
very significant passages in other communica- 
tions to that journal, harping upon the same 
subject. In fact, there is a suggestion in this 
journal, in regard to joining the disestablishment 
party, but this is certainly not yet one of a prac- 
tical nature. High-Churchmen will join the Libe- 
ration movement, if they ever do 80, or can do 80, 
under very different circumstances from those which 
at present characterise the respective relations of 
the two parties. 


There is Erastianism and Erastianism. People 
who have read Erastus as we have read him, say 
that he did not teach what he is supposed to have 
taught. It does not much matter, excepting as 
regards Erastus, for we all know what is meant by 
Erastianism in these days. For the full-blown 
Erastianism of this year, give us the address of 
Bishop Lord Alfred Hervey at a conference of the 
Bath and Wells diocese, held at Bath last Friday. 
His lordship first urged the importance of the 
Church making her influence more felt in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament, he is reported to have said, 
had omnipotent powers, and, whether they liked 
it or not, Parliament would legislate for them.” 
And :— 

The other thi i 
their influence to AI. I 4. „. ‘Con 
vocation, and if the laity could make Convocation more 
thoroughly represent their opinions, if the Church by 
her influence could bring the House of Commons to 
legislate more entirely in accordance with the view of 


the Church, they would have made considerable ap- 
proximation to the smoothing down of their dissensions. 


Everything is to be done by this ‘‘ omnipotent” 
Parliament. Some people have not thought so, 
relying upon another Omnipotence. 

Something like astonishment is felt by us when 
we read as we do, again and again, of the Domini- 
cal” prosecutions at Exeter. We do not regret 
them ; on the contrary, and for good reasons. But 
we wonder why somebody does not ask these 
clergymen the old question as to whether the game 
is worth the candle? Here the attention of a 
whole city, nay, of the whole country, is called to 
the mere physical force basis of the State 
Church in a certain district. Goods are distrained 
upon for the support of the State-Church clergy, 
and great scandal ensues. Public sympathy is 
already with the distrained. Is this worth the 
while of State-Churchmen ? 


We report elsewhere the concluding meetings of 
the Congregational Union at Huddersfield, a town 
which seems to have shown a princely hospitality ia 
entertaining the delegates, who were numerous be- 
yond all former experience. The liveliest discus- 
sions took place on the question of supplementing 
small ministerial incomes. The necessity of some 
fund for that purpose was reluctantly recognised. 
The raising of all stipends to a minimum of 1501. 
a year was declared to be urgent, and, after a pro- 
longed debats, it was resolved that the fund 
should bs raised by subscription—which Mr. 
Henry Lee hopes will reach 200,000/. a-year— 
to be disbursed by a large and representative 
finance board on the recommendations of county 
associations. The dangers attending such an orga- 
nisation are obvious, but Mr. Dale and others who 
fear centralisation declare them to be less serious 
than the crushing out of Nonconformity which is 
going on in our villages by the combined power 
and wealth of the clergy and squirearchy. The 
public meetings for the exposition of Free Church 
principles in Huddersfield and the neighbouring 
towns appear to have been more than ordinarily 
effective and enthusiastic, and the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers closes his year of office as chairman of the 
Union, with credit to himself, and signs of renewed 
life in the religious body which he has ably repre- 
sented. 


Tue Currron EccresrasticAt Case.—It is 
stated that Mr. Jenkyns, of Vyvyan-terrace, again 
presented himself at the communion service at Uhrist 
Church, Clifton, on Sunday, and was, for the third 
time, passed over by the Rev. F. 8. Cook. Mr. 
Jenkyns, acting upon legal advice, — 
applied to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the circum- 
stances of thecase. It has been already stated that 


the bishop — disapproves of the conduct of 
the incumbent.—Bristol Mercury. 


up of regulations. 


| Advocate, (Edinburgh: Maclaren aud Macuiten.) 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our Scotch Correspondent. ) 

The battle has now fairly begun. As long as 
the summer lasted and people could not be got to 
stop and listen, there was nearly absolute silence, 
and perhaps our friends in the Establishment were 
congratulating themselves on the quietness with 
which, as it seemed, their revolution was received. 
But it now tarns out that this interval was bein 
used by not a few in the preparation of shot whic 
they proposed to fire off when the convenient 
season arrived. That season, it would appear, is 
now understood to have come, and the air is 
filled with the confused noise of men rushing to the 
combat. Dr. Adam led off by a telling pamphlet 
entitled, Shall we return to the Establishment? 
Mr. Taylor Innes, the aathor of The Law of 
Creeds,” has followed with a more elaborate pro- 
duction*—the first edition of which sold off ina 
day or two—in which he shows with crushing effect 
that the Patronage Act has not improved the Con- 
stitution of the Established Church one whit. 
Another book is announced as nearly ready for pub- 
cation entitled Oar Church Heritage,” in which 
the Scottish Churches are viewed in the light of 
their history. And a capital speech delivered by 
the Rev. Walter Wood, of Elie, in his own synod, 
is, I understand, in the hands of the printer. 

On the other side, Dr. Begg has published a three- 
and-sixpenny volume containing the opinion of 
counsel (got by himself and his friends during the 
anti-union struggle) to the effect that the Esta- 
blishment principle” is an essential part of the 
constitution of the Free Church, and that if the 
Free Church abandons that principle the rev. dema- 
gogue will take away all ite prcperty! As you may 
suppose, this new proof of the disloyalty of Dr. 
Begg has simply increased the disgust with which 
his conduct of late has been viewed, and the 
result will be with many a greater eagerness for 
disestablishment than ever. Dr. Begg gets the 
character of being a sagavious man; but like all 
men of his peculiar type, he sometimes exhibits an 
extraordinary ignorance of human nature. The 
dragooning fashion, for instance, which told so 
fatally upon the poor Highlanders, will just have 
the opposite effect from what he wishes on those 
who are capable of forming a judgment upon things 
for themselves. 

An important step forward has been taken 
towards putting the Patronage Act in operation. 
The Commission of Assembly met last week in 
Edinburgh, and agreed upon certain general prin- 
ciples which it is proposed to apply in the drawing 
Some curious things happened 
in connection with that meeting. In the first place 
it was felt that an uncommonly anomalous thing 
had been done in entrusting the important work of 
legislation to the Cummissiun. The Commission, I 
may explain, is nob, properly speaking, one of the 
courts recognised by the Presbyterian system at all. 
The only courts it acknowledges are kirk sessi ms, 
presbyteries, synods, and general assem lies. A 
Commission is simply a committee, and the rule is 
that it can take up no business but what is hauded 
over to it by the Assembly. Here there was an 
awkward thing—that a committee should have been 
empowered by Parliament to do something which 
the General Assembly knew nothing about, and of 
which it might conceivably disapprove. Then, 
second, a very amusing passage of arms took place 
between Dr. Pirie (who stands in loco parentis to the 
Act) and Dr. Wallace. Dr. Pirie made one of his bow- 
wow speeches in which he lauded the recent legis- 
lation to the skies, and seemed to think it a great 
honour that they (the Commission) had been called 
upon to carry out an Act of Parliament. Dr. 
Wallace, who, as a Broad Churchman of the most 
pronounced type, did not, I venture to say, care a 
fig for spiritual independence, pretended to be 
greatly shocked at Dr. Pirie’s Erastianism. He, 
for his own part, would not like to be held as 
admitting that the only authority on which they 
were then acting was that of the State. They were 
a Church court, and there was such a thing as 
Church authority, Everybody was puzzled. Is, 
Saul also among the prophets? was the whispered 
question. But though they laughed the matter off, 


! in f earnest, | efforts to organise 
Dr. Wallace was felt to have, in fun or — 1 rr 


/resuring this object, they pro 


made a point. Lastly, the circumstance 
Commission sat and voted ia private has been much 
commented on. Such a thing is never known to | 
have occurred before in the whole history of the | 
Church of Scotland. | 

As the plot thickens I hope to write you more 
definitely of things. 


© The Church of Scotland Crises, 1343 and 1874, aad 
the Duke of Argyll. By ALEXANDER TAYLOR INNES, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
MR. GORDON'S LECTURES, 

Nantwicu.—On Monday evening last, Mr. Gor- 
don lectured in the New Town Hall here; subject, 
The Liberation Society, what it does want, and 
what it does not want.” Mr. Jos. Barker presided, 
and there was a very good audience, far exceeding 
the expectations of the friends, such a thing be- 
ing quite new in this quaint old town, where, as in 
the district generally, Church and Tory influence 
is supreme, so much so that, for a generation, no 
— contest has been dreamt of. Mr. Gordon, 

owever, had a capital hearing, and no small mani- 


festation of s y. The chairman and other 
gentlemen very warmly of the society's work, 
and ‘oe votes of thanks were unanimously 
passed. No controversy. 


AvupLem.—Next evening, Mr. Gordon lectured 
in the Baptist schoolroom in this place ; subject, 
Religious Establishments not the establisment of 
Religion.” The room was well filled, and the chair 
was ably occupied by Mr. Heath. Soon after the 
commencement of the lecture, the vicar and his curate 


entered the school, to the evident surprise of the 
audience, who listaned throughout to Mr. Gordon's 
statements with all but unanimous a val. Not- 
withstanding the most cordial general invitation of 


the chairman, neither cl man rose to propote 
any questions, or make ony voinusten upon the sub- 
ject, bat, after the vote of thanks, the vicar, advan- 
cing to the door, intimated that a vay eee 
would soon be given in the re I, and, 
before the lecturer could get to his feet, disappeared . 
Mr. Gordon ex his pleasure in the announce- 
ment, however, if not in its mode, and 

that it should not be forgotten, a tement 
which was very warmly received, and the meeting 
broke up. 

Sueevock Heatu.—Still in the neighbourhood 
evening lectured in the Baptist chapel here, MF. 
evening in 0 . 
Pedl iding. Mr. Gordon eon Disesta- 
Spa Ae 

was very ev 
listened very attentively to his remarks, the. chair- 
man warmly endorsing the society's arms. The 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, of Nantwich, as at all these meet- 
ings, also e in favour of the society's objects, 
Mr. Cooke having rendered great local aid in the 
arrangements. 

TARPORLEY.— Capital audience on the Thurs- 
day evening here, when Mr. Gordon lectured in 
the Town I, the Rev. Mr. Cooke in the chair, 


on Church Property, so-called.” There was 
representative muster of the leading Noncon- 
man 


very 
formists of the neighbourhood, some coming 
miles, though the night was 1 dark, and 
clerical and lay members of the Church of England 
were also re ted. Mr. Gordun went into the 
details of the subject amidst the attention 
of his audience, whom he besought to interest 
themselves more and more, not only in that, but 
in every other aspect of the supreme question of 
n * r Bate aud yl — 18 

ri warm able supporters, ein 
moving the usual votes, and the proceedings of a 


very important district meeting broke up. 
Wauitocnvurcn, Savorp.—On the Frida 2 
Mr. Gordon was at the new Town Hall in this 
Shropshire town ; subject, ‘‘ The Church in Ireland 
free, the Church of England fettered.” Capital 
audience for the district, Mr. Hastings, society's 
agent, in the chair. Neither questions nor con- 
— 405 "the —ä— path with and 
to sym 
* — of — of the Liberation Society. 
2 is looked fo nighly’ eduontional 
great or i 
efforts of this kind. * 
This week Mr. Gordon divides his evenings 
between the West Riding aud Shropshire again. 


Tue Aprrroacnixnu Conrerence.—We under- 
stand that among those who have intimated their 
intention to be at the Liberation Society's Con- 
ference at Manchester on the 4th of November are 
Mr. Richard, M.P., Mr. Carter, M.P., Mr. Hop- 
wood, M.P., Mr. Miall, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
the Rev. J. G. Rogers, Dr. M‘Leod, the ex-mode- 
rator of the English United Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Alfred Illingworth. 
There is a prospect of a large attendance, It 
is necessary that tickets should be previously ob- 
tained of either Mr. Carvell Williams, Serjeante’- 
inn, or Mr. J. F. Alexander, Ducie-gardens, Man- 
chester. 

ORGANISATION IN Lonpon. -The executive com- 


metropolitan boroughs 


mittee have, we on — | on —— 
eir metropolitan su 

other purposes. To assist in 

dividing the 

into three groups, and 


placing in each group a competent agent, who will 


vote his whole time to the movement. One of 
the appointments has been already the com · 
mttee having secured the services of the John 


Sinclair, of Bermondsey, who will take charge of 
Southwark, Lambeth and Greenwich. Those who 
are aware of the ability and energy of that gentle- 
man will not need to be assured of his fitness for the 


| important task he has undertaken. 
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SCEPTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


This question in one or other of its phases was 
dealt with at each of the recent ecclesiastical as- 
semblies. It may be remembered that in his 
sermon at Newcastle in connection with the Baptist 
Union, the Rev. Arthur Mursell condemned the 
views of Professor Tyndall, and the Rev. —. Rose- 
vear, of Coventry, made modern icism the 
burden of his speech at the closing public meeting. 
Various aspects of the subject were treated at one 
of the sittings of the Church Congress a: Brighton, 
and a full report of the papers read by Canon 
Westcott, a sod Pritchard, and Professor Birks, 
appears in last week's Guardian. Two of these 
being on subjects of profound interest at the pre- 
sent time, deserve some notice. Canon Westcott 
said that the Christian belief a to historical 
criticism for the investigation of its foundation ; it 
claimed for the substance of the Gospel no immunity 
from the ordinary tests by which the truth of facts 
was ascertained so far as the facts fell within their 
scope. This qualification was essential, for the 
facts of Christ s life were for the Christian not 
only exter:.al phenomena, they were also revela- 
tions. This distinction being borne in mind, his 
contention was that the sceptical criticism of the 

undwork of Christianity the criticism which on 

istorical methods reached the conclusion that the 
groundwork was untrustworthy—was chargeable 
with three great faults: it failed to acknowledge 
the nature of the problem to be discussed ; it failed 
to take account of the cumulative and total force 
of the evidence in favour of the facts alleged ; it 
failed to — the exact religious character of 
the facts themselves. This view was expanded at 
some length, after which the learned canon argued 
y in favour of the authenticity of the 
especially that of St. John, and enforced 
what he regarded as the true view of the resurrec- 
tion, which was a revelation as well as an incident, 
absolutely novel and unique—points which sceptical 
critics overlooked. 


The fact of the Resurrection was, I sav, absolutely 
novel and unique. The otber raisings of the dead, so 
far from offering paraliels to the Resurrection of Ch 
as is commonly assumed, as preparing the way for the 

of the belief in it, bave, so far as they go, a 
contrary tendency. They present examples of restora- 
tion to natural mortal life under its ordinary conditions: 
Christ's Resurrection, on the other hand, is set before 
us as an elevation to an immortal life, in which the 
conditiocs of man's present life may be assumed or set 
aside. No conceivable tests coul have established the 
two complementary truths, that Christ lived again in 
His human nature, and that His human nature was 
glorified more completely than the incidents recorded 
naturally and without effort in the Gospels. The 
nature of the case admitted of nothing more than the 
ey ayy of details which severally the 
two Physical investigations would not have 
given assurance of the second truth ; and, so far as they 
proved the first, they would actually have excluded it. 

The fact was novel, and it was at once 
as unique. It was looked upon asa revelation, a new 
thing in the earth, and incapable of repetition. The 
witness of the Resurrection of Christ was seen imme- 
diately and for ever to occupy a fresh relation to 
believers and to mankind. uctions were drawn 
were confirmed by it, a faith was built 
had not been called into existence in any 
by earlier miracles, The effect produced by the 

Resurrection of Ch 


ueness of its character. It has been 

undoa ly with some exaggeration, that the 
Jews in the time of the Lori were so familiar with the 
conception of the oceurrence of miracles that it cost 
2 we lh effort p — ER pew 1. * — 
pro on as the impr n u ou 
miracles was transitory, in other cases the 2 .— 
influence undoubtedly exercised by the belief in the 
Resurrection becomes inexplicable on ordinary grounds. 
It was contrary to the general tone of mind to attach 
overwhelming im ce to an admitted wonder. 
There must, then, have been something in this event by 
which it was distinguished from all others. 

What this was becomes evident if we look a little 
more closely at the religious ficance of the Resur- 
rection, though eighteen cent have not yet enabled 
us to grasp its full relations to natureand toman. The 

of Christ followed by His new life, offered 
in an historical, and therefore in an abiding form, that 
assurance of a union between the seen and unseen which 
is pecessary for the full satisfaction of our human being. 
It shows death as conquered, and sin with death. it 
gave to the world the idea of the tranefiguration of 
mankind, which has never since been lost. It recon- 
ciled the ions of noe and change in the 
It 


—＋ ne life. It —— * whole L, 
and su , 6 sense 
1 power. It suggested 
* vaster than that of a man, 


barrier of caste and class, and sex and race, so far as 
they dismembered humanity. “4 


This, then, is the issue to which we are brought by a 
legitimate historical inquiry. We find that a * 
atill to speak only of the one central fact—not expli- 
cable by what we see in the ordinary course of nature 
was proclaimed to have happened, and that on the 
scene of the occurrence, and publicly ; that it was of a 
nature wholly unparalleled, and yet answering in unex- 
pected ways to wants of men ; that it became the effec- 
tive foundation of teaching before unheard; that it 
gave rise to new types of individual and sovial life uni- 
versally recognised as and true and beautiful, 
though they had been hitherto unrealised; that it 
was embodied in different ways in the constitution of a 
definite society ; that we possess the records of it 
which are drawn up by an immediate witness, which 
contain the sum of contemporary preaching, which 
express the convictions of a great convert. No alleged 
fact, I will say without reserve, can show a better 
claim to be considered as a true element in the whole 
experience of the life of the world. This, I t, is 
the result to which testimony brings us. And some 
explanation of the result must be given. The explana- 


t of sorrow 
vine fellow- 


| tion must be clear and definite. It is necessary to fix 
in an intelligible way the process by which vast con- 
quests were rapidly achieved. The novelty and uni que. 
ness of the fact of the Resurrection are essential 
elements of the historical problem which it presents. 
From what source, except actual experience, can we 
suppose that ideas are derived which brought a revolu- 
tion in the world, and which still, if fairly regarded, 
meet the wants of our latest age! The alternative 
ex are indeed simple. We must suppose 
ei that men fitted by no previous training, assisted 
— similar conceptions, suddenly in a crisis of bitter 
d ntment and desolat ion, created an ideal fact, 
of which they could not at the time have foreseen the 
full 21 and then have fashioned their own lives 
under influence, and moved others to accept their 
faith ; and that all later experience had found the 
answer to the ques‘ionings of successive geoerations in 
this creation of (at least) feminate love: or that God, 
the Creator, did, in the fulness of time, bring that 
about to which the life of the race tended in the guid- 
ance of His providence, and from which it has drawn 
strength not yet completely appropriated. 

With these alternatives before him, I cannot see bow 
anyone who bas watched the orderly progress of 
humanity, not to speak now of nature, from stage to 
stage towards some goal, who knows that the mode of 
pean. 68 Gr Sa enesenace a Oe , is no explanation of 
the fact of being, who holds thet the existence of a God 
with whom man can bold fellowship is a final fact of 
consciousness no less than the existence of all and the 
existence of the world, can hesitate in his choice. 


Professor Pritchard followed with a paper on the 
scientific aspect of the question. The new pbhilo- 


things terrestrial, including man with all his 
powers, intellectual and moral, was originally con- 
tained in the atoms of one of those nebulous patches 
of light, thousands of which are brought within the 
ken of the modern telescope. How this potential 
got there was not stated. 2. That the present 
state of things has been brought about, not by the 
subsequent intervention of any supreme cause or 
Governor of all things, bat through the natural 
interaction of these atoms or atomic forces. 3. 
That throughout nature there are no certain tokens 
of design, wonderful adaptations not being denied 
but referred to the successive environments and 
natural selection. 4. That if there be an intel- 
ligent Author of Nature, an Absolute Supreme, He 
is to us unknowable. This ultimate result was, 
human life without an adequate motive, affections 
with no object sufficient to fill them, hopes of im- 
mortality never to be realised, aspirations after 
God and godliness never to be attained. He was 
old-fashioned enough not to accept any of these 
postulates of the new philosophy in their entirety ; 
not because he was a Christian, but because he was 
a student of nature. He knew of no more illus- 
trious names in the annals of science than those of 
Newton, Herschel, and Faraday (he made no men- 
tion, as he could, of the living), and their faith in 
an intelligent Author and Governor of all thin 
was a matter of history. If evolution could 
shown to be the order of nature, that was to say, 
the will of Him who ordered nature, he bowed, 
and had no objection to make. For an intel- 
ligent Author of Nature being supposed, it makes 
no alteration in the matter before us, whether He 
acts in nature every moment, or at once con- 
trived and executed His own part in the plan of 
the world.” These were the words of Bishop 
Butler, and he went still further, and added, in 
words of burning significance, ‘‘If civil magistrates 
could make the sanctions of their laws execute 
themselves, we should be just in the same sense 
under their government then as we are now; but 
in a much hi degree and more perfect manner.” 
A quarter ern ed all the ele. 
ments which he found in an egg and in grains of 
wheat out of a of granite and from the air 
which su it, element for element. One of 
the most astonishing and unex results of 
modern science was that we unmistakeab] 
trace these very elements also in the stars, 
partly also in the nebula ; perhaps all when instru- 
ments were improved, But no chemist, with all 
his wonderful art, had ever yet witnessed the evo- 
lution of a living thing from these lifeless molecules 
of matter and force. From what he knew of the 
structure of lenses and the human eye, he did not 
believe that any amount of evolution, extending 
through any amount of time, consistent with the 
requirements of our astronomical knowledge, could 
have issued in the production of that most beauti- 
ful and complicated instrument the human eye. 
Mr. Wallace, who had an equal claim with Mr. 
Darwin to the origination of the theory of evolution, 
had made an express exception in the case of man. 
For the creation of man, as he is, he postulated the 
necessity of the intervention of an external will. 
Among other arguments, he observed that the 
lowest types of savages are in ion of capa- 
cities far beyond any use to which they can apply 
them in th nt condition, and therefore they 
could not have been evolved from the mere neces- 
sities of their environments. For his part, he would 
Mr. Wallace's remark upon savages much 
further, and apply it to ourselves. We, too, pos- 
sessed powers capacities immeasurably beyond 
the necessities of any merely transitory life. They 
came to us, not from the dim recollection of some 
former state of our being, still less from the 
delusive inheritance of our progenitors; they 
were the indications of something within us, 
akin to something immeasurably beyond us; 
ce seat EK 
at ta ned; signs of a po wship wi irits 
nobler and more ious than our — 22 


rr 
present extends, does not leave us in serious doubt 


sophy claimed, he said—1l. That the potential of all. 


: 


, 


as to their origin; for there is a vety stron 
sumptive — drawn from the results 2 he 
most modern scientific investigation that they are 
neither eternal nor the products of evolution. No 
philosopher of recent times was better acquainted 
than Sir J. Herschel with the interior mechanism of 
nature. From his contemplation of the remarkably 
constant, definite, and restricted, yet various and 
werful interactions of these elementary 
e was forced to the conviction that the 
all the characteristics of manufactured articles. 
The expression is memorable, accu and 


destruction. 
tinue this day as they were created, perfect in 
number, and measure, and wei and from the 
ineffaceable characters im on them, we may 
learn that those aspirations after truth in statement 
and justice in action, which we reckon among our 
noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are 
the essential constituents of the image of Him, who 
in the inning created not only the heaven and 
materials of which heaven and 
earth consist.” This was the true outeome of the 
deepest, the most exact, and the most recent 
science of our age. A grander utterance had not 
come from the mind of a philosopher since the days 
when Newton concluded his Principia by his im- 
mortal scholium on the majestic 

Creator and Lord of the universe. With regard to 


The t modern alvance of human knowledge, and 
expecially of the wonderful applications of this know- 
ledge to the purposes of the arts of life, have arisen very 
much from the existence of iron, and coal, and sulphur, 
and platina, and silica upon our Now, tell me 


what were the anterior c prior to the existence 
of nature, that when a being a man came, after the 
lapse of , Upon our be would have found 
stored up for bim, and for his in the scale 


i 
F 


of being, iron and coal and sulphur and 
silica? To tell me that the coexistence of all these 
essentially independent existences might be the result 
of anything short ot the intention of a prescient — 
the evidences of a ‘‘ pre-established * 

be equivalent to telling 
letters of the alphabet into a box there might be 
dredged out of it the dialogues of Plato, the dramas of 
Shakespeare, and the Principia” uf Newton. 

A exing question to many minds, as it cer- 
tainly been oe fe his own, was this, 
How was it that men, e 

capacities, and possessing nearly eq 


emotions to the quick ? 


I think that one cause of the contrariety of this con- 
viction lies in the nature of the evidences for Chris- 
tianity, in the natural evidences for the 1 

soul, 


: 
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and - 
has been 

to show,” says 
that such 

— — oe 
t impossible 
the whole 


Fits 
F 
nite 


2 gE 


or excessive 
tendency to confine to their laboratory 
autbors as Butler and Paley and Coleridge, who 


diction to mathematical studies has 

such old-fashioned 
honestly test by personal experience the faith which 
they doubt before finally rejecting it. 


nature would increase, and with an ted 
“yy goth te n — 
they at been t, by i 
usi from the most L a scientifie 
knowledge of the day to the phi ical certainty 


S ion of nature. 
Here they might safely stop 


— — — — 
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A notice of Mr. Mill’s posthumous work, 


to be published by Messrs. Lon on the 26th, 
entitled, ‘‘Three Essays on ion: Nature, 
Utility of Religion, Theism,” appeared in the 


Manchester Guardian and other provincial journals 
on Monday, together with copious extracts relative 
to the character of Jesus Christ. Mr. Mill 
towards the close of the volume says :— 


The most valuable part of the effect on the character 
which Christianity has uced by bolding up in a 
divine person a stand of excellence and a model for 
imitation is available even to the absolute unbeliever, 
and can never more be lost to humanity. For it is 
Christ rather than God whom Christianity has held up 
to believers as the pattern of perfection for humanity. 
It is the God incarnate more than the God of the Jews 
or of nature, who, being idealised, bas taken so 
and salutary a hold on the modern mind. And what- 
ever else may be taken away from us by rational criti- 
cism, Christ is still left; a unique figure, not more 
unlike all his precursors than all his followers, even 
those who had the direct benefit of his teach - 
ing. Itis of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in 
the Gospels, is not historical, and that we know not how 
much of what is admirable has been superadded by the 
tradition of his followers. ‘The tradition of f llowers 
suffices to insert any number of marvels, and may have 
inserted all the miracles which he is imputed to have 
— — But who among bis disciples or among their 
proselytes was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed 
to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character revealed 
in the Goxpels ! Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee ; 
as certain!y not St. Paul, whose character and idiosynora- 
sies were of a totally different sort; still less early Chris- 
tian writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that 
the good which was in them was all derived, as they 
always professed that it was derived, from the higher 
Source. About the life and sayings of Jesus 
there is a stamp of personal originality combined with 
profandity of insight which, if we abandon the idle ex- 
pectation of finding scientific precision where some- 
thing very different was aimed at, must place the 
hy et of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those 
who have no belief in His inspiration, in the very first 
rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species 
can boast. When this pre-eminent gevius is combined 
with the qualities of probably the test moral 
reformer and mir‘yr to that mission who ever existed 
v earth, religion cannot be said to have made a had 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal repro«enta- 
tive and guide of humanity ; nor even pow would it be 
oasy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation 
of rule of virtue from the abstract into the em- 
crete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life. When to this we add that, to the 
conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a posasi- 
bility that Chri-t actually was what he sup im- 
self to be—not God, for he never made the smallest 

on to that character, aud would probably have 
ought such a pretension as blasphemous as it seemed 
to the men who condemned Him, but a man ch 
with a special, express, and unique commission from 
God to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well 
conclude that the influences of religion on the character 
which will remain after rational criticism has done its 
utmost against the evilences of religion are well worth 
preserving, and that what they lack iu direct strength 
as compared with those of a firmer belief is more than 
compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of the 
morality they sanction. 


LORD COLERIDGE ON SACERDOTALISM. 


Som was held * Exeter on ar eng § in 
support of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The Bishop of Exeter presided, and 
Lord Coleridge was one of the ers. His lord- 
ship, referring to the debates of last session on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, said that what so 
— stirred up the minds of the people of 

country was not, he believed, merely dresses 
however splendid, cerenonial however magnificent, 
nor, though that was an important matter, any 
question affecting the position and postures of the 
ministers of religion themselves. ‘There had been a 
great deal more than that at the bottom of the 
rightly because - = 1 b — sides, — 
i or wrongly, both by their advocates and by 
those who oppose them, stated that the one great 
doctrine which was implied in these things was 


what may be termed sacerdotal principles. Lord 
Coleridge continued 
Upon that subject I would say now what for years I 


have always said, that, although I delight, as we have 
heard to-day, to wership in the full *-* of holiness 
—that, altbengh I fully appreciate aud delight in . 
nificent architecture, for my own part a full, splendid, 
and elaborate ceremony is a great help to me in my 
private prayer—yet that I would rather, for my own 
part, have the very barest possible barn that I have 
ever seen with the barest and the meanest ceremonial 
that ever existed without this eacerdotal principle than 
the most magnificent catledral and the most splendid 
ceremonial with it. And, my lord bishop, I go further 
—I say that as a lawyer and as e man of reflection I 
cannot forget that the Church of Eaglaud is a legal 
body, and that it is a legal institution ; that it basa 
legal tion, and that it is in possession of certain 
legal ments to which every one of its members bad 
a right to appes|, and by which every one of ita mem. 
bers is bound. I cannot help feeling, too, that no fair 
and candid mind can study the Prayer-book as it has 
been my misfortune, or rather perbaps the misfortune 
of others, to study it—for the purpose of legal argu- 
ment —that no one can really study the hy ge | 
without admitting, if he has a fair and candid mind, 
that in many important portions, as, for example, 
the Ordination Service, the Visitation of the Sick, 
and even the Order for the Administretion of the 
Holy Communion itself, there is to be found this 
sacerdotal principle. it is quite true that in other 
portions of the Prayer-book yoa will tind 

which n contradict this, It is true 
that in the ccntury in which the Prayer-book was 
compikd there things were far less distinctive 


| than they are at present. 


choose to look at and read the writings of Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, and others, whom we may consider 
tho Protestant e will find that lan- 
the subject of the Sacrament and con- 
2 is such as would startle very much indeed any- 
one who came upon it without some knowledge of 
history. More than that, in the works of Manton, 
chaplain to the great Protector Oliver Cromwell, and 
certainly not a Roman Catholic or disposed to Roman 
Catholic opinions and in his works, you will tind 
not merely an elaborate defence of this system, but an 
attack on Roman Catholics, because they asserted, as 
Manton says, falsely, that Protestants did not practise 
it. However that may be, there stand the passages io 
the Prayer-book, an@ having expressed my own opinion 
and individual conviction upon them, I am the more 
free to go — —— —— 
must always — y nat, aspe 
motives or impagning in aay degree the good faith of 
men who, although I do not agree with them, have a 
perfect right to stand upon the documents and to point 
to these in the R 7 maintain the 
opinions they do main oug o not — — 
to agree with them, with force and fervour. Having 
said so much as that, may | go on to say that this 
be ly true, that, altbough there are these 
they cannot be got rid of or explained 
be 9 clear that the mind 
of the age has gradually but, decidedly gone away from 
them, and that men in general at this time of day— 
the same men who would have submitted to sacerdotal- 


ism, so cal at the hands of the chaplain of Oliver 
Cromwell—will certainly not be disposed «t this time 
of day to submit to it from anybody whatsoever? And 
it appears to me that those must read the signs of the 
times very ill who cannot read so much as this in them. 
Although the clergy have the greatest amount of in- 
fluence, and in my judgment on the whole deserve 
to have the test amount of influence of any 
class of men in the kingdom, they will not an 
cannot ve that most salutary influence which 
I trust they may long preserve, unless they cease 
to grasp at power, for power is one thing and influence 
is something totally different. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The Bishop of Orleans, Monsignor Dupanloup, 
bas publi a pamphlet in the form of a letter 
addressed to Signor Minghetti, in which he strongly 
denounces the spoliation of the Church in Rome 
and in Italy; but insists that the Papacy and Italy 
were not meant to be enemies, advocates a 
diplomatic understanding with the Powers — 

ested by Italy herself. 


— prevailed * if 
Italy and Eu displayed any foresight. t- 
4 "Catholics lors faith in the future. 
in the Reformed Church of France 
between * Orthodox and nd 1 en 
seems to — a crisis. may be re- 
membered thas 0 n which, for the first time 
after the lapse of a century, was allowed to meet at 
Paris during M. Thiers’ presidency, im as an 
electoral qualification the recognition of ite autho- 
rity on questions of dogma. In the con 
which have acted on this resolution many members 
have been deprived of their v and in Paris it is 
said the list has been reduced by one half. But 
in Nismes and other places where the Liberal party 
bas a majority the new rule was set aside, and 
elections were held last January under the old 
system. The consistories thus elected have duly 
discha their functions since that time. The 
question of their validity having to be considered 
the Government, M. de Cumont, Minister of 
ucation, has just decided that the election at 
N ee ae a tad Coals 
d wi i 


this decision, and, I no com- 
promise being arrived at, the 
refuse obedience to the test thus enforced 


Church are formed into distinct communities. 
The Public Prosecutor in Prussia has appealed 
against the decision of the Court of First Instance 
releasing the of Tréves, but the appeal, 
which was heard in Court of Second Instance, 
was rejected, and the original decision confirmed, 

Roman Catholic in Germany are showing 
their hostility to Old Catholic movement by 
refusing to officiate in certain churches which have 
been set apart for the joint use of both sects by 
municipal or other authorities. The Baden Govern- 
ment seems, however, as indi as Prussia to 
tolerate opposition of this kind, and the other day 
dismissed the of an hospital at Pforzheim 
for refusing to conduct religious service in that 
institution simply because it had been used by the 
Ol! Catholics, appointing the Old Catholic priest 
in his place. 

A Berlin in the Times states that the 
Russian Government have prohibited all Catholic 
public processigns, except in Poland proper. All 
religious societies of Catholic laymen have been 
likewise dissolved. 


Replying to the recent letter addressed to him by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, the Kev. J. W. King, the 
owner of Apology and Holy Friar, while showing 
that he does not act upon compulsion, but for the 
sake of peace, intimates that he intends to resign 
the livings he at present holds in his lordship’s 


RITUALIsM aT Bompay.—A correspondent of the 


| Rock gives a gloomy picture of the state of the 


You will find, if you | 


Church (Episcopal) in Bombay. He states that the 
bishop encourages Ritualistic ces, and avers 
that unless efforts are made by the Evangelical 
party at home to influence the appointment of 
chaplains, Anglo-Indian Churchmen who love 
Evangelical truth will cast in their lot with the 
Liberation Society rather than put up with the 
resent state of ey > He also suggests that the 
urch Association should obtain 1 opinion as 
K the Public Worship Act applies to 
ndia. 

Tas “ DomrvicaL” Question at Exerer.— 
There was considerable excitement in the Police. 
court, Exeter, on Thursday, in uence of a Mr. 
James Upright, the treasurer of the Anti-Domi- 
nical Fund, being summoned by the bailiff put in 
possession under the distress warrants issued by 
the Rev. J. B. Strother, for obstructing him in the 
execution of his duty. The 
should be withdrawn on Mr. Upright promising 
shou wi wn on Mr. t 
not to interfere : but Mr. U 
interference, and the bailiff to withdraw the 
summons. He com 
vented him from going into all the rooms of one 
house of which he h 
called him a rogue, and told y outside that 
they would make an example of him and drag him 
through the street. He had other execu bat 
he was afraid to put them in in uence of the 
words of Mr. Upright. The defence was a general 
denial of the complainant's statement. After 
considerable consultation, the Bench unanimously 
came to the opinion that the case had not been 
proved. During the hearing of the case there were 
constant outbursts of and on leaving the 
courtthe complainant was hooted and the defendant 
cheered. 

Scorrish Cnunen Patronace.—At a special 
meeting of the Commission of the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, held in Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day, the committee 1 — to frame regulations 
for the carrying out Patronage Act 3 up 
its report. It stated that, owing to the difficultics 
met with, it was considered ad visa“ le that the com- 
mission itself should determine on the priuciples on 
which the lations should be drawn up. In ac- 
cordance with this, the commissioners met in pri- 
vate, and on "or? 5 A of the — 
ings was read, from w it appeared e 
following directions to the committee had been 
adopted :—*' That the roll of electors be made u 
in each parish before the Ist January next, an 
thereafter adjusted annually ; that such 
only as claim shall be admitted! on the roll of ad- 
herents ; that ‘adherence’ shall include persons of 
fall age, who show by their attendance at a par- 
ticular church that desired to be considered 
as connected with it, and that con tions be 
allowed, if they see fit, to vote by ot.” The 
committee were instructed to frame the draft regu- 
lations with the assistance of the above suggestions, 
and circulate them the members of com- 
mission not later than ten days before the next 


table at the time of the celebra- 
nion, should be dealt with 


y 

y concessions should be made to 
introduce the use of the chasuble, 
usual vestment, at the celebration of 
how do you propose that the 
for corresponding concessions 
matters at present equally 
debates in Parliament it was 
EI. concession of what is called the 
ard position should be balanced by allowin 
liberty to omitthe Athanasian Creed and the Com- 
munion Service. 4. What do you suppose to be 
ion of the laity in your rural deanery 
on these sub 
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Miss Cobbe will publish next week a series of 
essays on The Hopes of the Human Race, Here- 
after and Here,” with a om having special re- 
ference to Mr. Mill's forthcoming volume. 


The editor of the Quiver has issued a programme 
of new and special features” to appear in the 
new volume, which commences with the November 
art. Amongst these we notice Sermon Essays,” 
y the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; “ The 
Seven Last Words of Jesus,” by the Rev. T. M. 
Morris, of Ipswich; ‘‘ The Triplets of the Bible,“ 
by the Kev. J. Hiles Hitchens; ‘* Two-Edged Pro- 
verbs,” by the Rev. P. B. Power; Papers on the 
Life of David,” by the Rev. Dr. Hanna; The 
Heavenly Life,” by the Rev. Dr. 8 ; and ‘‘Com- 
fortable Words,’ the Rev. Gordon Calthrop. 
Moreover, Canon Elliott, the Rev. Daniel Moore, 
tke Rev. Dr. Allon, and the Rev. W. Boyd Car- 
penter, will contribute to the new volume. 
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Beligions and Benominational News. 


AIREDALE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


The foundation-stone of new buildings for Aire- 
dale Independent College was laid in Bradford on 
Friday by Mr. Titus Salt, son of Sir Titus Salt, 
who had been unable himself to accept the invita- 
tion to lay the stone. The college has been in 
existence for nearly 130 years, and the oy in 
which its work has been carried on for the last forty 
years have been long felt to be ill adapted to the 
pu of the institution in its more prosperous 
— Their increasing inconvenience has 
been the longer submitted to in the hope that an 
amalgamation might soon be effected with Rother- 
ham College, but the negotiations with that view 
were some time since finally abandoned, owing to 
the difficulty of finding a site which commended 
itself to both districts of Yorkshire. An ind - 
dent site has therefore been chosen for the Aire- 
dale in Emma-lane, near Manningham 
Park, B , and a handsome building in the 

eometrical Gothic style, designed by Messrs. 

kwood and Mawson, architects, Bradford, has 
now been commenced. The college is to be con- 
structed on the plan of the non-residence of 
stadents, and will contain a library, common hall, 
public assembly room, and seven re rooms, a 
residence for the principal, &c. The classes will be 
open, under proper conditions, to the entrance of 
lay students who may desire to avail themselves of 
the classical, scientitic, and other instruction im- 
parted therein. The number of tators will be in- 


creased, and the scheme of study, the arrangement 


of classes, and the basis of government will be 
modified to meet the requ rements of the time. 
The site contains a little over five acres of land, 
and has been purchased for about 9,000 By the 
sale, however, of a portion ofjthe estate for villa 
residences this sum will be considerably reduced. 
Without rn the be income 
of the institution, sale of the present college 
premises will more than cover the cost of the land 
required for the purposes of the mew college. The 
new buildings are estimated t> cust about 14,000, 
and the furnishing of the college, the making of 
roads, the laying out of the grounds, and other 
necessary expenses, will involve an outlay of an 
additional 3,000/. Towards this amount the lega- 
cies of the late Mr. Robert Milligan and of Sir 
Francis Crossley, Bart., of 1, . each, are 
available; and a generous donation of 2,000“. has 
been promised by Sir Titus Salt, Bart. 

The proceedings of Friday were commenced with 
a religious service at Salem C Bradford, where 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Pulsford, 
of G w, from the 21st verse of the fourth chap- 
ter of ians. There was afterwards a large 
gathering at the site of the new coll and the 
religious services there were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Fraser, principal of the college, and the Rev. 
George Snashall, of Ipswich, a former student. 
There were also present Mr. Titus Salt, the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell (Sradford), the Rev. Dr. Falding (of 
Rotherham College), the Rev. J. G. Miall (Brad- 
ford), Mr. William Byles (Bradio:d), the Rev. 8. 
Dyson, secretary of the committee, and other local 
ministers and laymen. 

Mr. W. Byles, in presenting Mr. Salt with the 
mallet and trowel prepared for the occasion, con- 
gratulated the college on having attained to its 
present important position. 

The Rev. 8. Dyson placed in a cavity under the 
stone a bottle containing a report of the Hudders- 
field address of the chairman of the Congregational 
Union, copies of the Noaconformist and other reli- 
gious newspapers, a report of the committee of the 
institation, besides the local daily papers, as usually 
deposited under foundation stones. 

r. Salt, after laying the stone, said Airedale 
College was formed so far back as 1756, when the 
Northern Education Society was inaugurated, with 
the Rev. James Scott, of Heckmondwike, as pre- 
sident, for the object of training young men for the 
ministry. He traced the continuous growth and 
p with some vicissitudes, of the institution 
under successive presidents, including the Rev. J. 
Vint and the Rev. Walter Scott. Under the present 
principal (Dr. Fraser) and his predevessora such 
training was 1 that many churches had to thank 
Ai College for sending them true and holy 
men as ministers. He hoped, with its increased 
facilities, the institution woul do greater and still 
more valued work. (Applause ) 

The Rev. J. G. Miall then delivered an eloquent 
address on ‘‘Congregationalism.” He said they 
were that day performing, as Protestant Dis- 
senters, an important sf vie. In fultilling it, how- 
ever, they derived little aid from that which was 
external. They had nv blazoning of ritual. They 
invited no aid from the State. They derived no 
importance from extensive and imposing endow- 
ments, though they were not without endowments. 
They were voluntaries, dependent for the most 
part upon the contributions of others, and now in- 
tent upon obtaining a needed enlargement. If the 
objects they proposed did not confer dignity on 
their proceedings, they had nothing else that would. 
He then noticed briefly the previous history of the 
college, and said gratifying to them was the convic- 
tion that the college had not existed in vain. It 
had carried Divine truth into quarters where, but 
for it, the Gospel would have been unknown. The 
need of better accommodation for the education of 
the future ministers of their northern churches had 
been long notorious. Often had the subject been 
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NI re had been the conferences in 
which both Rotherham and Airedale had borne a 
share ; many had been the schemes alternately pro- 
posed and ned. The time for the union of 
these two institutions had not yet come. At length 
the munificence of Sir Titus Salt had enabled them 
to reach a conclusion. To this liberality they owed 
it that they, on that day, had laid the foundation- 
stone of a new building, whilst his willingness to 
submit to consideration sites, both on his own pro- 
perty and elsewhere, had been worthy of their 
deepest gratitude, and had issued in the choice of a 
locality which they trusted would prove in every 
way suitable to their new undertaking. (Applause. 
It was intended that—fuollowing the example of 
some other colleges—this institution shall be no 
longer residential. While it would be for the edu- 
cation of ministers it would also offer educational 
advantages to those who, though not designed for 
the ministry, might derive benefit from its in- 
structions, and they trusted that it would 
be of advantage to the general community. They 
often heard that Popery was now constituting one 
of the of the Church in our land. Far 
from it for him to intimate that such a danger was 
merely imaginary. He would not say that there 
were no temptations, but a high authority had 
tly over estimated them in their application to 
9 — — Certain Church dignitaries had 
taught them that Apostolic succession, as it 
was called, between the clergy of the E.ta- 
blishment and themselves an impassable gulf. 
Even were the fact of such a succession proved 
(and it was far from being so) it would be a still 
harder thing to establish the value of its preten- 
sions. They were happily insensible to the magni- 
tude of the issue. The breadth and depth of this 
separating abyss seemed to them some dream of 
disorder — the raving of some ecclesiastical fever. 
And if those of them who were ministers could 
think that by submitting to the appellation they 
arrogated the claim, they would foreg» the title of 
„Reverend for ever—a title which, at the best, 
was not v ive of their deliberate convic- 
tions, though they protested against the superiority 
which its refusal would ay It was not in this 
direction that their danger lay. They must look 
to opposite quarters, and must beware lest they 
mistook stones for spiritual bread. 
The Rev. Dr. Fraser then engaged in prayer, 
and the proceedings were brought to a close. 
In the afternoou a large number of ladies and 
tlemen ook of luncheon in the Bradford 
iberal Club. The Rev. Dr. Campbell presided. 
After lunch the Chairman intimated that 13,000/. 
had been received in subscriptions towards the 
college, and that at least 17,000/. would be re- 
quired. The meeting was subsequently addressed 
by the Revs. Dr. Faldiog, of Rotherham College, 
Dr. Pulsford, H. Lings (Fleetwood), Dr. Fraser, 
Bryan Dale, M.A. (Halifax), 8. Goodall (Durham), 
H. Farraot (Leeds), and Mr. Robert Yates. 


The Rev. P. M. Eastman, of Putney, has ac-. 


cepted the cordial invitation to the pastorate of the 
Con ational Church at Honiton, Devon. 

The Her Wm. Mitchell, of Driffield, has received 
a very cordial invitation to become pastor of the 
Independent Church, Pickering. 

Mr. I. F. Munro, of New College, has accepted a 
cordial invitation from the pastur and deacons of 
the Congregational Church, Market-street, Farn- 
worth, to take charge of the Francis-street Mission 
Church. 

The Birmingham Post states that Mr. Charles 
Vince, the well-known Nonconformist minister, and 
a member of the Birmingham School Board, is 
seriously ill, and his condition is such as to exvite 
very great grave apprehension. 

The Kev. W. H. Dyer, who bas been for twenty- 
one years the pastor of Argyle Congregational 
Chapel, Bath, has resi his post, in consequence 
of ill-health, which for the last month had pre- 
vented him from appearing in the pulpit. 

An enormous crowd filled the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, on Sunday afternoon, on the occasion of the 
firat service held in Dublin by the American evan- 
gelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Contrary to 
expectations, the proceedings ae off quietly. 

The Rev. A. Rollason, of Scarborough, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation to become the 
pastor of the Saffron Walden Baptist Congrega- 
tional Church, the Rev. W. A. G.lson having had 
to resign the past rate, which he has held for more 
than twenty years, on account of bis health. 

Pasror Bereter.—It will be seen elsewhere that 
Pastor Bersier, one of the most eloquent of French 
preachers, is to conduct a service in his own lan- 

uage at Union Chapel, Islington, to-morrow even- 
ng. M. Bersier is erecting a large chapel in Paris 
towards which his friends there have given 8, 600“. 
He wants to raise the rest of the required sum 
(3,000/) in England. The chapel—to hold 1,500, 
and situated in the Avenue de la Grande Armée— 
is to be opened in November. 

Tux CHILpREN’s SreciaL Servige Mission. — 
The annual meeting of this mission was held on 
Mond ey evening, Oct. 12, at the Conference Hall, 
Mildmay Park, Stevenson A. Blackwood, E.,, 
presiding. Over 1,100 persons were present. Mr. 
T. B. Bishop, hon. secretary, read a sho:t report of 
the work, and addresses were given by the chair- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Paterson, of Belgrave Presby- 
terian Church, and W. T. Paton, Esq., treasurer of 
the mission. Besides the regular Sunday and 
week evening services, which continue to be well 
sustained, open-air 8 have been held 
during the summer at the seaside and in the London 


ks. During the last few years special services 
ave been held in 175 towns, and 90 have been 
visited either by Mr. Spiers or by members of the 
Children's Evangelistic Band during the past 
twelve months. The attendance of children has in 
many places been from 1,000 to 2 000. Six hun- 
d thousand Lymn sheets, for use at ye 
evangelistic services only, have been printed during 
the year. The Children’s Evangelistic Band have 
begun their winter work, and are holding forty- 
two special services in schools in London during 
the present month of October. 


Crry-roap CHAPEL, Brisrot.—Ou Thursday a 
recognition service, in connection with the pas- 
torate of the Rev. W. J. Mayers, who has recently 
succeeded the Rev. J. R. Wood as minister of City- 
road Baptist Chapel, Stoke’s-croft, in this city, was 
held at that place ef worship. Before the service, 
upwards of persons partook of tea in the school- 
rooms, the large room being nicely decorated for the 
occasion. The meeting was held in the chapel, 
which was densely crowded, and numbers were 
unable to — „ Mr. W. Clark (of Ched- 
dar) presid and he was supported by a large 
number of ministers and friende ‘hen the Baptist 
and other churches in Bristol. The chairman having 
opened the meeting, Mr. W. M. Vich, one of the 
deacons, mace a statement of the circumstances 
under which the new minister was invited to pre- 
side over the church. The Rev. W. J. Mayers 
then detailed the steps which had led him to that 
position. The meeting was subsequently addressed 
by the Rev. C. B. Sawday (Vernon Chapel, Lon- 
don), Rev. J. Penny, Rev. Dr. Gotch, Rev. H. M. 
Booth (Methodist Free Church), the Rev. F. 
Tucker (of London), the Rev. E. G. Gange, the 
Rev. J. Morris, the Rev. J. B. Baxter (United 
Brethren), Mr. H. A. Medway, and Mr. W. M. 
Kemp. In the course of the speeches, mach y - 
pathy was expressed for the lite pastor, the Rev. 

R. Wood, who like his successor, has been lately 
bereaved of his wile. 


Tae Eno.isa Prespyrerians —The English 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Charch, sitti 
in Manchester, was occupied on Wednesday wi 
a discussion on the proposed union of the 
branch of the denomination with the English Pres- 
byterian Synod. The movement for union was 
commenced eleven years ago, on a proposal for a 
comprehensive union of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the Unite! Presbyterian and the Reformed 
Presbyterian ; but these negotiations failed two 
years ago by the refusal of a minority of the Free 
Church to accept the proposed basis of union. It 
has since been attempted to form an English union, 
and which the English Presbyterian Synod were 
prepared to accept. The difficulty in this case has 
arisen on account of the opposition of a minority 
among the United Presbyterians in England, who 
are unwilling to sever their historical connection 
with the Scottish branch of their Church. Out of 
the 106 congregations in England, fifty congrega- 
tions reporte | themselves in favour of union and 
thirty-five ag unst the proposed scheme—-the latter 
being chiefly in the Presbyterians of Newcastle and 
Carlislo- aul on account of this diversity of opinion, 
the Gueral Synud which met at Ediuburgh in May 
last suspended the negotiations. The English Synod 
on Friday, by a majority of 68 to 21, to 
memorialise the General Synod in favour an im- 
mediate uvion. On Thursday the Kev. Mr. Dodd, 
of Newry, a member of the Lish General Assembly, 
state i that that body had inted a committee 
to resist the aggressions of Rome in England. He 
said he had to come to the synod in the hope of 
interesting that and other Presbyterian bodies in 
the country in organising lectures and meetings to 
0 Ritualism and Romanism. His address was 
of a distinctly ultra- Protestant type. It was agreed 
to appoint a committee to consider whether any 
action be practicable between the Irish P i 
Assembly, the English Presbyterian Synod, and the 
United Presbyterian Synod in regard to the matter. 
The Moderator (Dr. M‘Leod) said that the obstacle 
in the way of such common action was the 
conspiracy in Laucashire,” with which they 
never co-operate. ‘The synod consists of five — 
by teries, viz, Berwick, Carlisle, Newcastle, - 
cashire, and Loud.n. The a 

tions composting the Uni resbyterian 
Cherch is 615, —* md uumber of members in full 
communion as reported in 1870, was 184,033. 


Mr. Sims Reeves has accepted an en t to 
sing twice a week at the London Royal Hall 
Concerts up to Christmas. 


Cottece ror Workixe Wowmey.—This insti- 
tution, was opened on Friday night, Oct. 16, 
at 5, Fitzroy street, undor the presidency of Dr- 
Storrar. There were present, Mr. George Mac- 
donald, LL D, who gave the inavgural address; 
Miss Chessar, Mr. Litchfield, Xe. The rooms of 
the college were crowded. Io the course of his 
speech Mr. Macdonald dwelt on the importance of 
teachers feeling a _ interest for the subjects they 
taught, believing. as be did, in enthusiasm. In his 
advice to the students, he advocated thoroughness 
iu the pursuit of any subject they took up, and 
urged these who feared they were slow to be by no 
means discourased. Mrs. Tausley stated shortly 
the objects of the college, and pointed out that its 
aim was not only to provide teaching in the classes, 
but also to promote mutual help and fellowship 
among the members. Mons. R. de Lamartiniere, 
Miss Harrison, and other teachers afterwards 


spoke. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING. 

The meetings of the Union were resumed on 
Wednesiay morning in Ramsden-street Chapel, 
Haddersfield, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., in the 
chair. There was ag un a large attendance of dele- 
gates. After a devotional service, 


REPIRT OF THE RIFERENCE COMMITTET. 

The Rev. A. Hannay read a report from the Refe- 
rence Committee, which stated that they had consi- 
dered the memorial from the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, and did not recommend its being read to 
the Union. Also a memorial from the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in reply to which 
they recommended that the society be assured that 
the Union woul! heartily co-operate with them in 
all their eforts t> abolish slavery. Also a memo- 
rial from tho Northera Counties Leagus for the 
repeal of the Co itagiaus Diseases Act. The em- 
mittee rec>m nen led that the Union decline to con- 
sider a question so peculiarly unfitted for discussion 
in a popular assem ly. A letter had also been 
received from the Excecative of the South Stafford- 
shire Union, recommending a return to Svriptural 
usage in the designation of the office-bearers in the 
churches. The committee hal resolved that the 
subject could not, with a dae regard to other busi- 
ness, bo brought before ths present meeting. The 
report was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 

The Chairman proposed that the following mes- 
sage should be sent to the English Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church, in reply to their 
brotherly greeting :—‘‘ The Union heartily recipro- 
cates the fraternal salutation of the Synod, prays 
that the spirit of Christ may guide all its delibera- 
tions, recognises with gratitude to God the good 
service which the United Presbyterian Church has 
rendered to the cause of evangelical trath and Free 
Church economy, and hopes to be found in coming 
days, contending side by side with it in the cause 
of religious equality, and any efforts to bring men 
to Christ. The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

HOME AND COLONIAL MISSIONS. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Morton Brown then moved 
the following resolution: 
Sos em 


and the Colonial Missionary Societies; that it 
concern the fact that so small a proportion of the churches 
contribute to their funds, and earnest! urges on the pastors 
and deacons of the churches the duty of maintai the 
October collections for British Miasions, and of calling forth 
on their behalf the liberality of che wealthier members of the 
churches in stated annual contributions. 


He said the Home Missionary Society was never 
more needed in the rural districts than at the pre- 
sent time. Not only had they to contend there 
with ignorance and superstition, but with Ritualism, 
which e itself 3 ong ente Gos — 
greatly hindering the preaching of the simple Gospe 
among the villagers. The noe ared had been a great 
blessing to England. The visits of its esteemed 
treasurer, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P.—(cheers)— 
and its secretary, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, had been 
atteuded with the happiest results. These gentle- 
men had stirred up local feeling and stimulated 
increased effort, while the assistance rendered to 
country associations by its funds had enabled them 
to maintain their village pastors and lay evangelists, 
so as to carry the Gospel from vi to village and 
house to house with excellent effect. But more 
funds were 1 hy and he earnestly hoped that 
every one of their churches would make an October 
collection, that the three societies might be enabled 
to do all that was in their hearts to meet the pre- 
sent wants of the rural districts of England. 
(Applause.) The Irish Evangelical Society had 
done good service in Ireland, and was still a livi 
power among the people. It was peculiarly ad 

to the present wants of Ireland. They all knew 
that there bad been an Established Church in Ire- 
land, and that it was disestablished. (Cheers.) 
But it had not been disendowed. (Hear, hear.) 
Instead of that, in some places where it was not 
much wanted it was richer than it had been before ; 
while in others, clergymen had commuted their 
incomes into a fixed sum of money, and not onl 
left their 288 but had come to England. 
(Shame.) What was to become of those poor people 
thus deserted? Were they to be left as lost shee 
to fall a prey to the Churchof Rome? Thank God, 
there were Christian denominations in Ireland who 
would do their best, and are doing much, to provide 
for the e«piritnal wants of these deserted ple ; 
but the Irish Evaugelical Society had been especially 
called on to take as large a hs of this burden 
on its shoulders as it could ibly bear, as well as 
continue its other work, which it was doing so well. 
He appealed, therefore, on behalf of that society. 
Dr. Brown then referred to the Colonial Missionary 
Society, with which the name of Mr. Binney was so 
much associated. These colonies were growing 
rapidly, and would ere long become great and noble 
empires, blessing England for what she had done 


— 7 — — 3 laws she gave and the liberties she 


The Rev. J. White, of Belfast, in seconding the 
resolution, said that what Ireland wanted was the 
grand old and undiluted Gospel. He did not 
approve of making a distinction between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant in missionary efforts. 
He would treat every man as a sinner, making no 
distinction whatever between classes. (Hear, hear.) 
Independency was making headway in Ireland, and 
he invited any preachers who had time and oppor- 
tunity to visit that country, promising them multi- 
tades of hearers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, 


THE SCOTJH AND CANADIAN DELEGATES. 


The Rev. J. Wemyss offered the fraternal greet- 
ings of the Uongregational Union of Scotland, a 
body which represented seventy churches. There 
were besides some ninety Pa tist churches in ¢ :'- 
land. A their own body 10,000/. had been 
collected for the London Missionary Society. The 
churches had reached the goal to which those in 

d were seekiag to arrive, for each minister 

a salary at of least 150/. a year, except in afew 
distant islands, where sach a salary would be re- 
as a princely income. (Laughter) About 

alf the charches received aid—not so large a pro- 
portion as in the case of other denominations. In 
the of the larger Presbyterian bodies it 
was a wonder that they were not crushed out. 
Their spiritual life alone had preserved them, and 
only as it was iatensified could they hold their own, 
They had, however, great influence. They had 


taken the liveliest interest in the late revival move- 
ment, and given it a hearty co-operation, remem- 
bering that seventy years ago their own charches 


— 


originated in a similar movement. Even the 
eyed Scotsman (which advocated a ‘‘ broad” 


d he wished to testify to the value 
labours in Scotland. Men like Dr. 
Cairns, of Berwick, had acknow 
in their recollection 
on. It had 
earnestly h 
experienced in England. (A ) 
churches had been edifled, and wal 


ji 


side hel 
lost in 


speech of Lord Dafferin, for example, tended 
to sustain this belief, speaking—as his lordsh 
with perfect truth—of the happy, contented, loyal, 
and well-to-do condition of the people. Whilst 
this was perfectly correct, they still required 2 
la-ge amount of outside help, however. They were 
continually receiving large numbers of people from 
England, not of the wealthiest classes, but those 
who had missed their way,” and who had often 
to be assisted on their arrival. They had been 
raising a native ministry in Canada helped by the 
Colonial Missio Society, and had ished a 
college of which he had now been for some time 


the princi Hear, hear.) It was now 
re tr theo 


endo one 
] e 


felt that double that amount 


t mention 
he received in res 
out the sum of 5151. towards this object. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The Chairman said, in bidding farewell to Dr. 
Wilkes, he carried with him their best wishes and 
prayers. 

DEPUTATIONS FROM THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


The Chairman introduced to the Conference 
deputations from the Free Churches of Hudders- 
field. The deputation, representing churches con- 


nected with Baptist, Wesleyan Methodist, 
Methodist New Connexion, Primitive M 
and United Methodist Free Churches, were receiv 
by the members and delegates of the Union rising 
in a body. 

The Rev. John Hanson read an address, signed by 
the leading ministers of the different bodies. The 
extended à most cordial welcome to the friends 
visiting Huddersfield, and such hospitality as the 
or the members of their W might be able 
to offer. (Hear, hear.) Their advent amongst 
them in such numbers had happily nothing about 
it of the character of an invasion which could 
e ente the deast fecling of dread in a Christian 
community, but might rather be looked upon more 
in the light of a holy mission which they hoped 
might prove a blessing in their midst and leave 
behind most profitable results. To the ae 
tionalists E owed not a little of that liberty, 
civil and religious, which was her present happy 
heritage. (Applause.) In the many proofs of 
their prosperity the different denominations most 
unfeignedly rejoiced. The intellectual wealth and 
attainments of their ministry, the standing and 
hie position of their members, the number and 
influence of their colleges, the extent and value of 
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that never 
had such a work been carried 
been a rich harvest season, and he 

that a similar result would be 
The 
in the fear 
of God, were multiplied. New life had been in- 
fased into all the various schemes of Christian use- 


The Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal, was then 
introduced to deliver his farewell address before 
leaving for Canada. He said that for lack of out- 
a large amount of ground 
anada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
A mistaken idea, however, seemed to be enter- 
tained that the colonies were rich. The reeent 
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their literature, the acknow 


of 


intelligence 
their congregations, and the achievements of their 


missionary enterprise in 
for thankfulness to Almigh 
There were between them mi differences about 
doctrine, ritual, and polity which gave some oocca- 
sion for separate action in Church work, but such 
divisions, however, did not mean that there was 
anything discrepant in the teaching of the Bible or 
the organisation of their freechurches. (Applause. ) 
These minor diversities notwithstanding, they were 
yet truly one in Christ Jesus, acknowledging one 
God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. (Hear, hear.) 
After a few words from the Rev. David Hay 
(the senior member of the deputation), 


The Chairman expressed his heartfelt desire that 
they aud the Congregationalists might continue to 
do Christ’s work earnestly in this land, and that 
the Spirit of God might descend upon all their 
efforts. He did not understand the state of mind 
* attached supreme importance to the 


lands, were matters 
God. (Applause. ) 


abnegation of all 
belief. ag hear.) But his fear was that in the 
reaction from that extreme of ticism which was 
abroad in this nation, they might be hurried on 
very much more rapidly than some of them might 
expect to that and be au tion 
which had been the curse of the country in the 
past. He saw grave reasons, therefore, for earnest 
thought, 2 od i 4 weapon in their 
armoury for battle t 
that which was the fa A tbe 


conflict with the steraness and decision which its 
awful importance demanded. He did not see how 
the Protestantism of was to be maintained 


comer 5S Heh SES 6 of the Free Churches 


hear. ) 
people, and they had work for their 


(Hear, hear.) In the country 
districts, however, there was no such room—- 
cheers)—and the time was come when they should 
eel that if one free church was doing the work of 
a district, no other free church sh go into that 
district. (Renewed cheers.) He for one would not 
be a party to helping the establishment of a Con- 
78 Church in a district if ish Evange- 
and English Nonconformity 


ance . 


at the previous sitting. If that was accepted, the 
resolution would run in this manner :— N 


hear.) That pronounced no ju 


t, and 
these resolutions for subsequen considera- 


tion. 
The course suggested by the Rev. A. Hannay was 
to. 
The next clause for discussion was as follows -— 


(Hear, 


county associations to be under the control of the 


sation, and the board to deal with questions of 
grants of money only upon the report and recom- 
mendation of the committee of the several county 
associations. | 

The Chairman stated that the Union was not 
going to adopt this scheme, but simply to a 
5 
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Mr. Tomkins, of Yarmouth, thought that too 
much time been given to the discussion of 
details which might best be sent to the county 
unions instead of dealing with the general principles 
that underlaid the scheme before them. He de- 
scribed Norfolk as a county where it was most 
difficplt to extend Congregational principles, and 
said that without some external aid Congrega- 
tionaliem could scarcely live, much less extend its 
operations. No doubt Norfolk was only 4 type of 
other agricultural counties, and therefore it was 
manifest that the Home Missionary Society must 
have a large claim upon their symp.tby and sup- 


rt. 

9051 R. Vates, of Bradford, objected to the dis- 
cussion of these resolutions line by line. There 
was a connection between the resolutions that 
made it most difficult to take them separately. He 
agreed that existing arrangements fur supplemen- 
ting ministers’ stipends were insufficient ; but he 
did not think that a central board in London would 
be able to administer the funds proposed to be 
collected with satisfaction to the denomination. 
Their information could not be equal to that pos- 
sessed by the country associations, and the delay 
that would be occasioned in waiting for the 
meetings of the board would be a great incon- 
venience. The cost of the board would be a serious 
item. He moved an amendment in that case. 

The ey 2 32 in —1 a -- — 
ment, said that the advantages ependency 
and P could not be enjoyed at the 
same time. The collection of money in the dis- 
tricta, its remission to London, and its distri- 
bution to the districts, was nothing more than 
the establishment of a circumlocution office. 


(Laughter. ) 

The Rev. J. H. Wilson referred to the results 
of the efforts of the Home Missionary Society in 
stimulating local efforts in various counties. Seeing 
that this been accompli by the action of a 
central society, he th t by the adoption of a 
similar plan wisely carried out, not administering 
all the funds from a central board, but stimulating 
local enterprise, there was a great future for the 
denomination in En 

Mr. Hill, M.P. for Worcester, said that in Here- 
fordshire he believed there was only one Noncon- 
formist church that was self-sustaining, while in 
Worcestershire there were very few. then, 
was 1 7 of all bw rural 2 
must have their own efforts largely su 
by the efforts of those who were in more fortunate 
districts. The Home Missionary Society did a 

work, but it could not meet all the wants of 

e rural parts. He wished to see some in 
tion thrown into the poorer counties by association 
with richer counties, and he therefore earnestly 
entreated the assembly to let the proposed scheme 
85 we tor discussion to the county associations. 


) 

he Rev. E. White said that he was at first some- 
a eee against the scheme from the fear 
of lishing any new central power which should 
exercise a great deal of pa in an indirect 
way, and —— in some degree diminish the local 
inde ency of thechurches ; but the more he heard 
of the discussion, and the more earefully he had 
studied the papers, the more he felt converted to 
the scheme. (Uheers.) The mischief in the 
rural districts of 3 is the multiplication of 
little churches of di t denominations. If the 
scheme would assist in putting an end, by painless 
death, to some unnecessary Congregational gather- 
ings, or if it would assist in grouping together some 
small rural and sup g men of 

ter capacity for meeting the it 
end confer untold benefit ob land. The more 
he studied the scheme, the more he perceived the 
marks of elaborate „ He was sure that 
the limit of local efforts had not yet been reached. 
75 ů nace were no doubt distinguished by 
great liberality, but they had had handed down to 
them from their forefathers a perfectly trumpery 
set of notions as to what it was proper for people to 
give to the service of God. Why, the very Phari- 
sees, of whom Christ said they would not go to 
heaven after all, gave a tenth of their 
(Laughter.) How many C ionalists did so 
much as that’? If throughout the country they 
were to give even one-twentieth of their incomes, 
vary Witte tore would be heard about the support 
of poor ministers. The 


board would call 
upon all local churches to exert themselves before 

for assistance from without. He recom- 
mended the establisment of voluntary Church. rates. 
He heartily approved of the scheme, and wished it 
all success. pplause. ) 

The Rev. F. 8. Williams must say ou behalf of 
himself and many a friend t that i 
that there were very ts tu to 
their friend Mr. Henry Lee. (Applause.) With 
their power and wealth, the strength of their Non- 
conformity, and social influence, ,they could have 
no conception of the difficulties that have to be 
encountered in poor rural districts. Nearly the 
the whole of the Nonconformist population had 
been elimited from Northamptonshire. In one 
case, within a few miles of a parish where he had 
worked for two years, a farmer was turned out of a 
farm which his family had held for seventy years, 
simply because he was a Nonconformist. In 
another case he had to coutribute to support a 
gl who was turned bodily out of the National 

hool yy she had not been christened. 
Cries of (“ „J He au the forma- 


unless they could get 


tion of a board like that 


Mr, T. Scrutton said 


8 


| 


out of the narrow view of ing each county by 
itself, they might as well tear up their papers 
and go home. Their work should embrace the 
whole land. 

The Rev. H. Stewart suggested that the resolu- 
tions should be sent for the consideration of London 
as well as of the countirs, and thanked the lay 
brethren for their generous effurts in behalf of their 
poor ministerial brethren. 

The Rev. E. S. Jackson also expressed the thanks 
of the Union to Mr. Lee and his friends for their 
efforts. He said that in some counties, like 
Lincolnshire and Hontingdonshire, there was no 
margin for local resources. It was 
thought that the county associations would be 
injured rather than helped by the new board; but 
this could hardly be the case since it was intended 
to carry out the principle advocated by Mr. Wilson 
of ulating local efforts. He believed that great 
mental and spiritual blessings, as well as pecuniary 
advantage, would be gained by the proposed scheme. 

Mr. Con said he never felt more grate- 
ful to the Independent body than he did on that 
occasion ; and he trusted that the disgrace i 
ministers 


r 
ve to 


were anxious to have its pre- 
ives. ‘The real question which the county 
unions would have to consider was whether the 
scheme, while securing financial advantages 
for the churches, was likely in any way, directly 
or indirectly, to interfere with the full assertion of 
and maintenance of those principles in which their 

life as a Christian denomination consiste!. 
He had felt many apprehensions in relation to this 
subject, and those hensions had not yet been 
altogether dissi . He believed that there was 
great reason for supplementing the present arrange- 
ments for providing for the salaries of ministers, 
and he clung to the conviction that a scheme might 
he devised that should be absolutely free from 
objection when discussed from the platform occu- 
pied by Dr. Fraser and Mr. Yates. For the present 
necessity he believed some scheme as the present 


was „It was their answer to the con- 


the ministers’ salaries all over 
the kingdom. H ieved there were men in rich 
counties ready to help a scheme, if it was worked 
out, which should help counties not 80 rich as their 
own. There were difficulties connected with 
this movement, but no impossibilities. 
4 * Rev. E. R. IM Yorkshire they 
agreed to amalgamate the three Ridings into 
one, and — had now one Yorkshire Association. 
He believed this centralisation of work and 
authority had — been ~~ to be fraught with 
any danger 80 to their Independent principles. 
(Hear, hear.) The scheme before them, whatever 
might be the diffichlties, was just the carrying on 
of the same princi which Yorkshiremen 
22 and they were bound in consistency 
to | » haiging hend to ite being mece widely 
tried. eres) 

Mr. mwade, of Ipswich, and Mr. Handel 
Cossham, of Bristol, having exp: essed their approval 
of the scheme 

The Rev. Dr. Russell, of Glasgow, said in Scot- 
land there had been no difficulty in raising the 
money necessary for supplementing the salaries of 

r ministers. 1,600 or 1,700/. a year was raised 
or the perpose, and many churches, rather than 
receive help from the fund, had resolved to make 
"P the salaries of their ministers to 1501. a year. 

e felt sure that a similar scheme in England would 
be equally successful. 

The amendment was then put to the vote in the 
following form :— 

That this meeting, while recognising the desirability of 


increasing the stipends of ministers, does not think it de- 
sirable to recommend to the county asseciations that a 


It was lost, only one hand being held up in its 
favour. The 1 — motion was then put and 
carried without dissent, as was also a resolution 
appointing a sub-committee to carry out the first, 
and to rt ao —. in 1875. 

The meeting journed. 

As on the preceding day, the friends dined 
together in the Armoury. 

SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND REVELATION. 

In the afternoon a sectional meeting was held in 
High-street Chapel, Mr. E. Crossley (Halifax) in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Watson Smith (\Vilmslow) read a 
paper on The Respective Spheres of Science, Philo- 
sophy, and Revelation.” He said he held that 


science and 128 owed a far 2 debt to 


Biblical tru the latter to and 
were the respective acience, g 
and revelation, and that was answered 


in Christ.’ 


— — 


would be pre to inquire what was the due 
connection relation between them. Science 
had to do with the physical universe, its forms and 
forces ; it investigated iis facts and phenomena, and 
by a wise induction ascended to certain laws. In 
the Opes world they might regard man in his 
earthly natare, as subject to these laws, but as far 
as his soul, his mind was concerned, man belon 

to a department outside nature, understanding by 
that word the earthly. As science dealt with out- 
ward facts aod phenomena, sv philosophy dealt 
with the inward laws or principles by which those 
phenomena were governed. Science and philosophy 
were therefore indissolabl y connected. tit was 
in connection with the human mind that they found 
the primary nature of philosophy ; there was its 
invisible source or spring, and therefore more 
closely to define the sphere of philosophy, they 
might say that it took its rise in the mind of man, 
and had therefore to do with those principles, which 
were invisible, but which were unchangeable, and 
which dealt with almost everything that could be 


grasped by the mind of man. But beyond this 


philosophy there was something in the mind of 
man, and that was a constant yearning for God. If 
man had never sinned he would have remained in 
close communion with God, and it was when he 
sinned that he fell from this close communion, and 
became the slave of nature shut in by powers of 
which he had lost all knowledge and control. As, 
then, a lost child, in order to be restored to its 
father, cannot do that of itself, but must have the 
father himself to personally make Himself known 
again, so God’s revelation to man, lost in sin, must 
be that of a living God. Revelation was 
thus the free act of God above the mind of man 
though communicating with the mind in various 
bons and means, so that God might be made known 
and reconciled with man. This revelation came to 
a climax in Christ, in whom they recognised God's 
most complete revelation—God in man. The lec- 
turer then went on to consider the connection be- 
tween the respective spheres. There were the facts 
and doctrines of science, the facts and doctrines of 
philosophy, and the facts and doctrines of revela- 
tion, and there was a strong evidence of the truth 
of the facts and doctrines of one sphere as of the 
others. The testimony of all was of one and the 
same kind—self-consciousness and self-evidence of 
the mind. The truth of the facts and doctrines of 
revelation was testified in the feelings of 
the believing and receiving soul. it was not, in- 
deed, till Wycliffe and others had drawn attention 
to the Scriptures—the original evidence of revela- 
tion — that scientific and philosophical inquirers 
sought to investigate nature, the result being the 
wonderful development and discoveries of modern 
science. He did not doubt for a moment that the 
truths of all the three spheres would be found to 
be in perfect agreement when they saw then in the 
ight of a knowledge that could not yet be attained. 
If facts and experiences of the world without were 
to be trusted and built up into a science, how mach 
more the facts aud experiences of the world with- 
out by which they were able to say that they knew 


The Rev. H. Griffith (Bowden) moved—‘‘ That 
this meeting thanks the Rev. Watson Smith for the 
thoughtful paper he bas just read on the respective 
spheres of science, philosophy, and revelation, and 
expresses its firm belief that honest inquiry in the 
spheres of science and philosophy will result in 
establishing and illustrating the revelation of God 

He said that the opinion seemed to 
have gained ground that professors of Christianity 
were now constantly fighting a retreating battle ; 
and the sooner such a notion was put an end to the 
better for all parties. He did not admit that they 
had been driven back a single inch in any part of 
the line. He urged, however, that there should 
be forbearance] exercised towards those who ad- 
vauced a. theories, and that dis- 
crimination Id be exercised in reference to the 
discoveries made by scientific men and philosophers. 
He did not suppose that such mep as Herbert 
Spencer and Darwin were sent into the world for 
nothing ; they were no doubt doing a great work 
and were doing it to a extent honestly. 
They were sweeping the rubbish from the path of 
trath. Let no one fear for the truth, it would 
survive the process. (Applause.) The Rev. Dr. 
Simon (Sprioghill College) seconded the motion. 
He with Herbert Spencer’s division of 
knowledge into three branches, and said he differed 
somewhat from Spencer as to the relation in which 
they stood to each other. Science he should 
describe as the classification, correlation, and ex- 

lanation of facts and phenomena relating to the 
epartment of nature with which it was concerned. 
So philosophy was the science of sciences—that is, 
it did for the body of sciences what a particular 
science did for the phenomena with which it was 
concerned. As to revelation, in one sense it was 
only the channel by which knowledge was acquired, 
| therefore, science could not possibly have any- 
thing to do with ic. In its second sense it was 
still correlative to other bodies of facts. The ques- 
tion was, were the facts of revelation really facts ; 
but if they were, still science could not have any 
more to do with them, because the knowledge of 
them was acquired by a channel with which science 
could not be acquainted, The rev. gentleman was 
prevented from completing his argument by the 
expiration of the allotted time. 
he Rev. D. J. Hamer (Salford) was at a loss to 
understand why they, as religionists, should always 
be on the defensive against scientists. Let them 
preach the simple truth they had to tell, and let 
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them go forth to the world side 7 leaving 
with confidence the result to God. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. Mackennal (Leicester) said it being 
the fact that their own citadel was in danger, they 
should stand forward on their defence. (Hear, 
hear.) He strongly urged the study by the 
ministry of at least one branch of science, to give 
them a personal acquaintance with it for purposes 
of reasoning and exposition. 

The Rev. E. Armitage (Oldham) and the Rev. 
R. Macbeth (Hammersmith) having also spoken, 
the section adjourned after votes of thanks to the 
chairman and the friends of the chapel for its use. 


OPEN COMMUNION. 

A second sectional meeting was held in George- 
street Chapel, at which Mr. James Spicer presided. 

The Rev. G. 8. Barrett (Norwich) in r 
entitled Open communion,” in which he defended 
the system of tests in admission to communion. 
He said that no one would deny that up to a very 
recent time the Con tional churches had been 
in favour of certain well-defined tests of fitness for 
communion. Although the application of the tests 
was less rigid than in the early history of the 
church, yet there were few churches in which some 
test did not exist. Now it was this, so far as 
affected the responsibility of the church, which 
those who advocated open communion sought to 
The responsibility, they said, was upon the 
individual, and not upon the church. Again, they 
said that the very attempt to discriminate between 
fitness and untitness was in itself i impos- 
sible, and no one could possibl Te ee tween 
spiritual life and its counterfeit. He denied the 
assumption that the signs of Divine life were in- 
capable of haman ition. If were, it was 
the only form of life which ref to manifest 
itself. It was said that) these tests were the means 
of repelling the sensitive and timid from the table 
of the No, the only principle insisted upon 
was that the church should be insured that a pro- 
fession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ had been 
ws Fy that this profession had not been belied, 
and did not understand how any difficulty 
could arise, and he might add ought not to arise. 
In reply to these arguments, he said that he was 
not sure whether, in opening the table of the Lord 
to all whose chose to come to it, they were not 

ing the one visible witness of the truth, 
that ex aman be born again he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. It might seem as if 
they were drawing a line between the converted 
and the unconverted, but it was a question whether 
the Master whom they served did not Himself draw 
the line. The advocates of communion them- 
selves, he contended, im a test of fitness for 
communion, He had never known of any who were 
in favour of open communion who would permit the 
eee Sense fo gto Sp Se. Oe. Sate. 
hey therefore drew the line somewhere, and in 
doing so they surrendered the point for which they 
were song 

The Rev. G. S. Empson (Salford) said that he was 
a)pastor of an open-communion church, and at every 
ordinance he made the simple announcement that 
if there were any in the congregation who loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he invited them to communi- 
cate with them. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. S. Russell (Nottingham) said he was 
quite sure that some sort of test was necessary for 
admission into a Christian church. (Hear, hear.) 
Experience had abundantly proved that without a 
test they would soon, instead of having a church, 
have — My (Hear, hear,” and No, no.“) 

The Rev. A. H. Byles (Headingley) concurred 


almost entirely with Mr. Barrett’s paper. With 
to communion and membership, he thought 
that until they dissociated the ing of the 


Lord’s Supper from church-membership, they 
would never get the people to understand what 
membership meant. The sooner they got rid of 
those mem in their 1 cpa who were 
members simply that they might partake of the 
Lord's Supper, and got those who banded them- 
selves together for Christian work, for Christian fel- 
lowship, and for mutual counsel and sympathy, he 
believed the stronger their churches would become. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After some remarks from the Rev. C. Clemence, 
of Nottingham, and the Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
Barnsley, the Rev. W. Braden, of London, said 
that instead of open communion having been an 
injury to the church, it had been a great blessing. 
(Hear, hear.) It was impossible, he thought, to 
get atrue statement of feeling from any person in 
one or two interviews, and after all it came back to 
this, that they must depend upon the personal con- 
viction of the person who offered him or herself for 
admission to the table of the Lord. 

At the close of the discussion, a vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Barrett for his paper, and the 
meeting separated. 

WORKING MEN'S MEETING. 

In the evening a public meeting for working men 
was held in the Armoury, which was filled in every 
part to such an extent that even standing room 
could not be found. There were present on the 
platform a large number of the leading ministers 
and gentlemen who were present in the town in 
connection with the meetings of the Union. The 
chair was to have been taken by Mr. S. Plimsoll, 
M. L., but he _— absent on the continent, 

* 


Mr. Henry M. P., presided. In open- 
ing the meeting, the chairman said there 4 
man * Who acted a more noble, self-sacri- 
tieing, self-denying part in the maintenance of 


the rights of his fellow-subjects than Mr. Plimsoll. 


Notwithstanding all the obloquy he had had to] were determined to have a first-rate education, 


encounter, he resolved not to turn aside from the 
path of duty that he had marked out for himself, 
and he stood firm and unyielding to that path, nor 
would he turn an inch from it until he had accom- 
plished the object he had in view on behalf of the 
classes whose interest he had taken up. 

He then called upon 
Mr. E. Butler (Leeds), who spoke upon Con- 
ä as a Church polity in relation to 
reedom and the higher life of man. He denounced 
in strong language the priestism that had from the 
earliest times been the most determined foe to free- 
dom. He instanced the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew in the sixteenth centuty, and also the fact 
that in 1867 the present Pope of Rome had cano- 
nised — — 4 or _ —— century had distin- 
guished hi ter of 8, people in 
the space of eighteen months in the interests, as he 
said, of his religion. Did such facts as those make 

rtant 


it an unim thing that in these days priestism 
was again beginning to lark in our midst ? Me was 
glad, therefore, that ational ministers were 


not pri but leaders people to the truth 
in Christ Jesus. They called on the e to 
draw nigh, not to the but to God, and they 
— that God would — “igh nothing less 
their personally drawing nigh to Him. If 
they did that would expand to a height of 
freedom that they never reached before. The 
speaker then alluded, in a humorous strain, to the 
invitations that had been held out by the Church of 
England to the free churches to come in and be 
recognised,” and contrasted that invitation and the 
way in which it had been received, with the scene 
that had taken place at their assembly that morn- 
22 representatives of the Methodist and 
free churches in the town had come and ex- 
pressed their fraterual feeling towards the ig ot 
gationalists. In conclusion, he said that their 
churches were all ent, but that i . 
dency did not at all mean unbrotherliness. ey 
were always anxious to work together. These free 
churches were always in the van in any work of 
liberty, while in case they had encountered 

the opposition of the Church. 
The Rev. Edward White — Sg 

i of the Rev. Wi 


the next 


of 
of 
free in ' hoped that 
yet quite is respect, 
now they were 41 the ti the rom - 
nant of priestism in this co 
down. (Applause.) He allud 
that a State- 


port, and he maintained that, on the contrary, there 
were no set of men who gave more free expression 
to their opinions than tho ministers of the free 
churches. (Hear, hear.) 

followed. He said 


Mr. R. W. Dale (Birmio 
that the moral effect Christianity on the 


world’s history was universally acknowledged to 
neve ee Bet in 
the confused condition of European 
existed at the present time, it was 
gested that the force of Christianit 
exhausted, and even that Christ 
have been more beneficent if He had taught more 
material wisdom—if he preached free-trade, abo- 
lished*slavery, and inaugurated many of the scien- 
tific discoveries that had since been made. It was, 
however, clearly no design of Christ's to 
8 5 but to give us somethi 
nfinitely better. He ¢ame to reassert over us the 
Father's au . Science was a t thing, 
and this was the age of her greatest triumphs, but 
they should remember that human virtue was a 
Asey thing than all the scientific discoveries. 
rist did not preach free-trade, but the eer 
of free-trade were as true as the theories of 
Euclid, and the knowledge of these principles to a 
nation who wanted cheap food was of great value, 


The knowledge of those principles had bronght T 


about great material advantages to this country of 
late years, but the moral reformation of the le 
would have done more for the country than a 
knowledge of free-trade. (Hear, hear.) If 

could now rescue the people from drunkenness ; if 
they could abolish those brutal crimes which were 
just now so rife, and which were the disgrace of 
our people, and if they could quench that over- 


whelming thirst for wealth that prevailed so greatly, 
he for one would k to protection 
to-morrow. (Hear, hear.) Great as had been the 


blessings of free-trade, a moral reform of the 
people would have bestowed still greater — 
Christ came to teach them to be better morally, 
and to make their children moral ought to be a 
more important matter to parents than to make 
them wealthy. This could not of course be done 
without some sacrifice. He had had some know- 
ledge of school board contests and school board 
proceedio He was glad that in Huddersfield 
the school board was attempting to make the 
education of the better. No doubt at the 
next election there would be a loud outcry against 
the expense, but he wanted them to say that they 


though they knew it could not be done without 
cost. He wanted the ts nowadays to be de- 
termined that their chi should be well trained, 
intellectually and morally, and if they did that 
they would confer a — blessing on the country 


when they the corn laws. (A .) 
Again, it was true that Christ did not abolish the 
slave-trade, but He laid the foundation of 
the devel t of such an improvement 
in the opinions of men that made the destruction 
of the slave-trade a certainty. (Hear, hear.) The 
poet had written of the good old days when the 
rich man helped the , and the man helped 
the rich, and when men were brothers, but he 
of things existed. (Laughter and ee No; 

ings existed. (Laughter No; 
he believed that there had been a gradual improve- 
ment in the condition of the up to the 
present time. Slavery melted into serfdom ; serfdom 
in this country had di ; and now it was 
generally 1 that all men were equal in the 
eye of the law. Bat there was still the feeling 
among many that they would always want the 
assistance of those who were richer than them- 


selves. That was not the Christian idea. Justice 


i 


Ht 


4 
tice 


benefit of the college. 
An account was then given by the Rev. Bryan 
Dale, M.A., Halifax, of Silcoates Con ional 
School, which was instituted for the education of 
boys at a moderate rate, the fees being about 40/. 
per year. There was a considerable namber of 
— (one hundred) in the school. Five hundred 
ministers sons had passed through the institution 
since its commencement, fifteen being sons of 
missionaries ; 200 were from Yorkshire and Lenca- 
shire, and the rest from other parts of the country. 
The NSilcoates estate had just been purchased and a 
new building erected at a cost of 5,500, of wh ch 
1,5001., the cost of the site, was still required. The 
contributions hitherto had been raised almort 
i a few towns in the West Riding. 
last year were 350/., or 


—— 4 he N 


than had been conferred by Bright and Cobden 
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sons instead of twenty to be received into the insti- 
tution. 

The Rev. Josiah Viney, of London, advocated 
the claims of the Lewisham School, for the sons of 
ministers with limited incomes. He gave an in- 
teresting account of its rise and progress, . 
ing that some of the first ministers of the denomi- 
nation had been educated there. The boys received 
a free education, with the exception of a few, 
whose parents paid a small sum for their board and 
education. 

A cordial resolution of sympathy with the Rev. 
Charles Vince, of Birmingham, of whose recovery 
there is said to be little hope, was then adopted. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. A. Hannay presented the report on 
Sunday school statistics, which had been prepared 
by the Union. The committee had addressed a 
series of questions to the superintendents of the 
Sunday-schools connected with the ional 
churches of England and Wales, and also to the 
pastors of the churches, on points on which it 
seemed desirable to obtain information. The 
returns were not so numerous as the committee 
hoped they would be. Those from Wales were 
not sufficient in number to be of any service. The 
English returns represented about one-third of the 

robable number of schools; strictly, 683, out of 

„100. The total number of children on the books 
in the 683 schools of which returns were made was 
163,065. From a calculation as to the ave 
number, it was estimated that there would 
411,500 scholars in all the schools, making an 
allowance of 25 per cent. for the possibility of the 
schools not making returns being lower the 
average. This would show an increase since 1851 
of 131,500, the numbers according to the census of 
that year having been 280, The average 
at had been—morning, 37 per cent.; after- 
noon, 68 per > yrs The — of scholars over 
fifteen years of age was, on a 19 
cent. The average number 142 — 
20 per cent., and the average number of scholars 
who were church-members 3 per cent. The total 
number of teachers in 683 schools was 16,277, and 
a calculation similar to the one referred to above 
robable number of teachers in all the 


t cost of the 
— or 260 antebew ‘wea OF 


8d., and the 
average contributions raised by the schools 100 
members was 3/. 17s. 10d. The total bable cost 
of all the schools was calculated at 29, , and the 
total amount raised by the children for missionary 
and other purposes was 15,9951. The proportion 
of children in the school that belonged to the con- 
gregations was Ir In 79 per cent. of the 
schools lesson bocks of the Sanday-school Union 
were used. In 82 per cent. of the schools there 
were scholars’ libraries, with an average of 271 
vols.; while only 18 per cent. had teachers’ 
libraries, with an average of 125 vols. The 
after giving a amount of other information 
about how the schools were affected by the action 
of denominational day-schools, about separate 
services, about the improvement or the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of the teaching, &c., concluded 
with the following 7 —1. A closer 
connection between the churches and the schools, 
including a voice on the part of the church in 
the appointment of teachers and superintendents. 
2. That the churches should call their best mem- 
bers to the work of the Sunday-school, and that 
those members who cannot actively engage in that 
work should yet interest themselves init. 3. That 
the pastors should actively concern themselves with 


the man ent of the schools and — 
their work. 4. Separate class-rooms specially for 
the more advanced scholars. This is the burden 


of at least 90 per cent. of the returns, and is evi- 
dently regarded as necessary to the efficiency of the 
— 5. More of personal dealing between 
teachers and scholars is earnestl 

One minister says he has never 


recommended. 
short of in- 


but in many cases where catechisms are not recom- 


mended, periodical catechetical examination of the 
children is urged. One pastor says, The children 
need to have the idea that they will be ex to 
remember what they have been taught, and that the 
work will be tested. Our present plan is to have a 
quarterly viva voce examination on the international 
lesson only ; then at the end of the half-year to 
have a written examination of the same kind as in 
the middle-class schools.” 8. Special children’s 
services. Week evening children’s services re- 
ported as very successful where they have been 
tried. 9. One lesson only on the Sunday, or a col- 
lective lesson at the morning meeting. 10. The 
choral element in the Sunday-school is represented 
in many retuins as needing cultivation. II. Where 
good teachers cannot be obtained, the children 
should be taught in Jarger classes by the few good 
teachers obtainable. 12. Some more systematic 
means of training teachers. 13. More systematic 


| visitation of the scholars, and not merely of the 
absentees. 14. The formation of Bands of x.” 
15. The formation of Christian bands. 16. The 
formation of a denominational Sunday - school 
Union. 

Sir Charles Reed, M.P., chairman of the London 
School Board, then moved the following resolu- 
tions :— 

1. That the assembly desires to express its sense of the 
great service which the Sunday -schools 


ve 
leading whom Sa a aguney would 
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attention must be to the instruction 
of — oung, both in the ional Church, 
in the 


ily, and the the poor who were 
trusted to them — by those who were 
not connected with any religious denomination. The 
rt showed that they had somewhere about 
2,160 Sunday-schools, in those schools there were 
411,000 children, who were taught by 42,000 
teachers ; and the figures showed an average of 200 
to each school, and ten children to each teacher. 
He designated the number on the books in man 
of the schools as a gigantic sham, for it was wi 
their schools as it was with their churches, that 
the list of membership was very different from the 
actual membership. The practical way of testing 
it was by taking the average attendance, which in 
the ing was thirty-seven per cent., and in the 
afternoon sixty-eight per cent., out of 411,000 on 
the books. Thirt y-seven out of every hundred pre- 
sent in the morning! That was not as it u to 
be. It was not as they desired it to be. He con- 
fessed there was too much willi to s 
dis ingly of the mornin ool, and he 
im the friends of Sunday-schools to use 


1 


their influence in staying any tendency towards 
the abandonment of their morning schools. 
It they were to give let 


to prevent this state of things going on. 


would be able the more 
work of visitation, and to look after the children 
who should be in attendance at the school. Unless 
this were done tbe morning school would vanish out 
of sight. He believed that in many instances this 
had already occurred, and the change within the 
last thirty years had been deplorable ; when he 


they brou 
the chure 


’ 


strongest hold both upon the children and upon the 
teachers to church-membership. The report he 
regarded as a very valuable oae, and the suggestions 
as most wise. They wanted acloser union between 
the church and the school; and the church ought 
to provide teachers for the children of the popula- 
tion, for it was because they had not paid as close 
attention as they ought to have done to the ques- 
tion of supply in the Sunday-school, and the proper 
means of working, that they found their own weak 
ness at the present time. Then, as to accommoda- 
tion, the church must provide suitable accommoda.- 
tion, and he only wished they could see the American 
Sunday-schools. There, if the church was inferior, 
the school was not, and the English people ought to 
learn a lesson in that respect, and he thought that 
throughout the country action similar to that 
which was about to be taken in London might be 
adopted—namely, of using the schools erected 
Ly the school boards for Sunday-school purposes, 
for in them there was of class-rooms, 
and they might be of great advantage to them in 
districts where they had no denominational schools. 
He urged the closer union between the r and 
the teachers of the school—a more prominent part 
being taken in Sunday-school work than at present ; 
and yet not as it were acting the part of a spiritual 
overseership, but a friendly oversight over the work of 
the Sunday-school. He should very much like to see 
the return to catechetical examinations —(applause) 
—for he believed it would result in the accomplish. 
ment of much good, and he h the 33 per cent. 
of the schools where the catechism was used woul! 
be on the increase. In referring to the terms of the 
third resolution, he said the work of the teachers 
was now purely of a spiritual character—whereas 
formerly it partook too much of day-school, but the 
work, he contended, must not be left to the teacher 
alone if it were to succeed. (Cheers. ) 

Alderman Manton, of Birminguam, thought, that i 

erman ton, irmi ought ti 
t the school into too close — with 
and left the appointment of teachers to 
the church, they would sow an element of discord. 
(No, no,” and“ Hear, bear.) He was convinced 
that they would; he was merely expressing his 
opinion. What was wanted was a deeper tone of 
piety, and he h that it would in time be forth- 
coming. Mr. Lee (Manchester) thought 
there should be a closer connection between the 
church and the Sunday-school, because, unless 
taught in religi truth, they frequently found 
that when their children grew up to be men and 
women a roportion of them passed over to 
the Epi Church. And why was this? Because 
social influences were brought to bear upon them, 
and their social wants were stronger than their 
religions convictions. (Hear, hear.) The first 
section of the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
On the reading of the second section, the R 

C. Clemance, of Nottingham, spoke with spe 
reference to the hold they ought to have over the 
children in their schools by means of mission-ser- 
vices and special meetings for prayer, rather than 
by meetings for amusement, and he argued that 
they would do more * having twenty at a 
prayer - meeting than by two hundred at a meeting 
simply for amusement. Mr. Thomas Stratton, 
Hull, pleaded for the ce of the minister in 
the preparation class of the teacher. Mr. William 
Anderton, of Cleckh said he as a 
Sunday-school teacher a Bible-class in 1838, 
which he had attended twice every Sunday when 
he had been at home up to the present time, and 
his class now numbered r A many of 
whom were sons of former in the class. 
He advocated a minister taking an interest in the 
Sunday-schools, and said the minister at the 3 
he attended was the president of the r. 
A. M. Brown, of Cheltenham, said at his chapel 
they had a monthly sermon for the also a 
prayer-meeting for the teachers and senior scholars, 


and two other 14 juvenile society 
meeting on the Monday before their ordinary 
prayer-meetiug. Mr. F. J. Hartley, of London, 
— that ministers should give a larger share of 
attention to the Sunday-school, and he suggested 
they should help the teachers in re tion for 
their work, and then examine the chil in order 
to see if the teachers had done their work well. 
He did not think the intment of teachers by 
the church would cause the uproar and confusion 
which Alderman Manton thought would be the 
case, for the Sunday-school belonged to the church. 
The second section of the resolution was then 
carried. 

The Rev. John Bartlett, of Halifax, in speaking 
his opinion 
that the teachers in the north would not rate 
any dictation in the matter of the appointment of 


. Teachers | superintendent. The Rev. Dr. Kennedy (London) 
must attend to their morning classes, and thus they declared his clear op 


perfectly to carry ou the | down by Alderman 


ition to the principles laid 
anton. The appointment of 
teacher should be conlirmed by the church. For 
the past twenty-five years that principle had been 
acted upon in the church, and he had never heard 
a whisper of doubt or seen a shadow of difficulty 
about it. Alderman Manton moved as an amend- 
ment to the third resolution, that the following 


knew Yorkshire schools thirty years ago, the morn- portion of ths resolution be left out :— 


ing school was the best attended, and with results 
of the best character. He held strongly that the 
church must interfere. The church had a special 
right to iaterfere, because fifty-three per cent. of 
the children in the schools belonged to the families 
of the ; and he was glad to say that 
seventy-three per cent. of the teachers bel to 
their church; therefore he thought they had the 


The importance of the church having a voice in the appoint - 
ment of teachers and superintendents. 

This having been seconded, Sir Charles Reed 
pointed out that the question was not whether the 
church select the superintendents and teachers, but 
whether it should ratify the intments ; and he 

rged this on the nd that superintendepts 
felt the need of being clothed with the authority of 


neath ane: as Tee Gee three hands being held 


The Rev. Bryan Dale said that Mr. Bartlett had 
interpreted the feeling in the Yorkshire 
churches, The church should not have the whole 
voice, but the power of sanctioning—(Alderman 
Manton : Or rejecting)—the appointment of superin- 
tendents and teachers. That would be one great 
means of bringing the church and the school more 


separate ser- 
day-scholars, and testified to the result 
of that plan at his chapel being to ensure the 
scholars becoming good church-members. The 
third resolution was then put and carried unani- 


mously. 
On the fourth resolution being brought forward, 


A delegate * the leaving out of the word 
* in the clause, and the resolution was 
passed with that alteration. 


PASTORS’ RETIRING FUND. 
The Chairman stated that their excellent friend 


Dr. ng of the 
100, 0001. for 


recognition of his services, and he 
to those present on that behalf. 
VOTES OF THANKS. 


Very cordial votes of thanks were voted to the 
friends connected with the Congregational churches 
of Huddersfield and other denominations for their 
generous hospitality, which were ackno 
the Revs. R. Skinner, C. R. Jones, and R. oe. 
The latter said that whilst they had been led to 
expect about 600 visitora, they had to make 
arrangements for upwards of 900. Mr. Hannay re- 
marked that there never been a 


some 
ap 


were not two as some 
esaid. (Cheers.) The assembly 


) 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


thirty-seven years of abstaining, with perfect health 
and activity, was Sea. Insurance offices attested 


Missionaries, it was said, were mostly abstainers, 
and in the army there were now 8,000 and in the 
navy 5,000 men of the same stamp. It was urged 
that ee pe in a body should unite to 
cope with this evil. It had been resolved to form 
an association, i ve of the Congregational 
Union, for that purpose, which would act by moral 


0 . 
Several other gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
and the resolution was adopted. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Lord Chancellor has arrived at Balmoral as 
Minister in attendance on the Queen. The Earl of 
Aberdeen has also arrived at the Castle on a v sit, 
and on his lordship and the Lord Chan- 
cellor dined with the Queen and royal family. I 
„ einne 
servants illies at in honour of the 
birth of the e and Duchess of Edin gn, 
at which Her Majesty and Princess 
attended by the and gentlemen, were pre- 
sent. 


Preparations are 
for the return of Her 


ing made at Windsor Castle 
jesty from Scotland next 


on the occasion of the birthday of the 

Edinburgh. In the evening the Duke of Edin- 

A 
ress. 

At 2 Counail held by the Queen at Balmoral 

yesterday, Prince Leo was introduced. It was 

ordered that Parliament be further 


Testament i 
portion of the Authorised Version they have dealt 


circulation. 
the Home Office has been 
ies calling attention to certain pro- 


carriage of gunpowder 
e y 

One of Yarrow and Hedley’s steam launches has 
been presented to the Church Missio Society 
for service off the coast of Africa, in the vicinity of 
Zanzibar, and for the use among others of Jacob 


1 
Se influential Radicals at Northampton have 
severed their connection = the — 4 

Association in consequence of a notice havin 
issued that Mr. Bradlaugh should still be the adopted 
IS i 
Mr. Ri City of London School, a son of 
igg, the Wesleyan minister, has been 
p at St. John’s College, 


will probably cost 12,000/. 
Mr. James Fergusson has an article in the Con- 


a 
Copestake, Sherman 
— London, fo 

and 
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the church. The Chairman then put the amend- | nence were given. His (Mr. Baines’) experience of | temporary Review on the vexed question of the 
decoration of St. Paul’s. His ion is that 


100,000/. is amply sufficient, and that Mr. Burges’s 
proposal of 400,000/. is absurdly extravagant. 
A reductiou in the rate of ten per cent. in the 


wages of the men ed in the South Wales 
ironworks is to take at the expiration of a 
month from Saturday 


8 at Wisbeach, Mr. Arch denied that the 

labourers had been worsted in the 
recent lock-out. Some 900 labourers had 
left the district never to return, and 870 had won 
a- , 6 the farmers had taken them back 
without their giving up their union cards. The 
National tural rere Union was now 
a than ever. If Mr. Disraeli were an honest 
statesman he could not withhold the franchise from 
the labourers. 

The Duke of Westminster and the Duke of Bed- 
ford have assented to the memorial to the Home 
Secretary in favour of one municipal authority for 
the and in su of Lord Elcho’s bill 


directors 
y from 3 to 4 
movement, which was antici 


manors, &., has been 


. B. Lawley (Liberal), son of Lord Wen- 
H a l 
Lord Forester 


11 


12 
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t 40s., and even lower. 


; at a meeting for the promotion of the 


education of girl, held in the Town Hall, 
ing, Professor Fawcett, M.P., 
ing a distinct inct belief in the equality 


of the mental faculties of women with those of 
men, held that women had hitherto hed no ade- 
uate chance of intellectual 

efended the stud 
attacks which had 


development. He 

of mathematics from the 
y been made upon it, and 
to give all the assistance in 
objects which the meeting had 


pport. Sir Charles Red, who 
i also spoke o the necessit for increasing 
the facilities for the education of gir 


of the middle 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & co. 
NEW BOOKS. : 


NOW READY. 


BIDA’S FOUR GOSPELS—-wsith the whole of the Original 
Etchings. 


As promised last year, the Publishers beg to annonnce 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, con- 
taining Forty-one Etchings. Price to purchasers of the 
Four Volumes, when published, £3 3s., and also to Non- 
Subscribers until the lst of February next; after which 
date the price of this Volume, in consequence of the 
xtra number of Engravings, will be raised to £4 4s. 

( Ready. 


„ Tue Gosret or Sr. Joux, containing Twenty- 
seven Etchings, price £3 3s., can also now be had. 


Now ready, Vuls. I. and IL, demy 8vo, price 21s. each, 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIP- 


PING and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W. 8. 
LINDSAY. In 4 vol. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., atlas 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, £3 13s. 64, 
MASTERPIECES of the PITTI 


PALACE and OTHER PICTURE GALLERIES of 
FLORENCE, With some Account of the Artists and 
their Feintiugs. 


In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, Maps, 
and Chromo-Lithographs, 35s., 


The SECOND NORTH GERMAN 
POLAR EXPEDITION in the YEAR 1869-70, of 
the Ships Germania and Hansa, under command of 

Captain KOLDEWAY. Edited and Condensed by H. 


W. BATES, Esq., of the Royal tek eae Society, 
and Translated by LOUIS MERCIE A. Oxon, 4 
The narrative portion of this important work is full 
interest and extraordinary adventure in the ice-fields; and, 
in addition to much matter of great scientific value, gives a 


ic account of the hardships and sufferings of the crew 
of the Hansa after the crushing of that ship in the ice. 


(Now ready. 


This Collection of Reproductions from Choice and Rare 
represents, in perfect fec-simile, E the 
te value of which is inly not less than 

Hundred Guineas, Imperial cloth extra, price 


£3 18s. 0d. 
OLD MASTERS. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, 
Michael Angelo, Serto, Correggio, Par- 


roceio. Volterra, Allori, Meratti, and Carlo Dolei. Re- 

produced in Photography from the celebrated 

vings lovghi, Anderioni, G 

ae i, in 1— N * Prints ene 

t ritis#h Museum, with Biographical Notices. 

STEPHEN THOMPSON, f 
(Now ready. 


FLEMISH and FRENCH PICTURES. 
With Notes concerning the Painters and their W orks. 
By F. G. STEPHENS, Author of “ Flemish Relics,” 
“ Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer, K Small 4to, 
a a sides, back, and edges, 


(Now ready. 


The volume contains twenty Etch famous modern 
French engravers, taken from — — of 


The PICTURE GALLERY. Con 
Thirty-eight Permanent after the Works of 
the most Popular Artists. New Volume is now 
ready. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 1 8s. 


NEW WORK by the Celebrated French Architect, 
VIOLLET LE DUC, 


HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. By 
VIOLLET LE DUC, Author of “The Dictionary of 
Architecture,” Ke., Ke. 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, Numerous Illustrations, Plans, &., 128. 


(Now ready. 


A MANUAL of PRECIOUS STONES 
and ANTIQUE GEMS. By HODDER M. WEST- 
KOPP, Author of “ The Traveller's Art Companion,” 
“ Pre-Historic Phases,” &c. Small Post 8vo, numerous 
lilastratioas, cloth extra, 6s. 

(Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A ROMANCE of ACADIA TWO CEN. 


TURIES AGO. From a Sketch by the lete CHARLES 
KNIGUT. In 8 vols. crown do, 818. 6d. 


(Now ready. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL. 


A Store of Bush Life in Anstralia. By ANTHONY 
TROLIOPE, In 1 vol., with graphie Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


(Now ready. 


OVER the HILLS and FAR AWAY. 
ity C. EVANS, Author of A Strange Friendship.” | 
vul, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 
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London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 


Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, R. C. 


ONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of this Union will 
be held in the WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, on Tuespay, 
November 3rd, 1874. 


Chairman—Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


The Afternoon Session will begin at 3 o'clock. Afters 
short Devotional Service, the for the past year will be 
read, to be followed by the election of the Committee and 
Officers for 1875. ; 
An important Resolution will then be submitted, pledging 
the Union to engage in some practical work, and indicating 
the nature of the work which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, should be undertaken. To be moved " the Rev. G. 
14 — — 328 — TTON, Esq. 
Delegates wi rn at 5. 

The Evening Session will commence at 6, with a brief Ad- 
dress from the Chairman. After which, Dr. WEY MOUTH, 
of Mill Hill, will read a Paper on Congregational Worship, 
in relation both to Prayer, Praise, and the Reading of 

A free discussion of the subject will follow. 

( Id the resolution on Work” not be di of at 
the Afternoon Session, the consideration of it will be resumed 
immediately after the Chairman’s Address.) 

The Evening Session will close about 9 o'clock. 

The Committee hope for 3 large attendence f Pastors 
and Delegates on this occasion, the subject of the Afternoon 
Resolution being vital to the due maintenance aud extension 


of er in London. 
The ie will be admitted to the Galleries of the Chapel 
at the Evening Session. 
JOHN NUNN, Secretary. 


1 OUGHBOROUGH PARK CHAPEL, Cold 
A Harbour-lane, Brixton. 

FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be 
preached on SUNDAY NEXT. In the Morning, at Eleven, by 
the Rev. JOSHUA C. HARRISON (of Camden Town) ; iu 
the Evening, at Half-past Six, 4 the Rev. D. A. 

P 


HERSCHELL (the Minister of the e), subject —“ The 
Fascinations of the Church of Rome.’ 


ERMON in e. . Pasteur 

ER, from i! on THURSDAY 

— 2 — B iw UNION CHAPEL ISLING. 
TON. Service to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

A Collection will be made on behalf of M. Bersier’s new 

Church, now being erected in Paris. 

ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the EDU. 

CATION of the SONS of MINISTERS, Lewisham. 

The lern HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the 


GOVERNORS of this School will be held at the MISSION 
HOUSE, FINSBURY, on Tusspay, 27th inst. Chai 


obart Tasmania. 
JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tos Nonconrormist are 


late 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leavers Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


For Situations Wanted, five lines 2 0 
„ Wanting Servants, &c. 
A Liberal W a Series for Educational and 
r Advertisements. 
„ As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
FFF 
ily N „the NONCONPORM ter has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertwers. Since tue beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. ) 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


The NoNCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 


OngepiT.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. re 

PrREPAID.—Annually, 218. 

Foreign subscribers are requested to add 
extra postage that may be — * 

We respectfully to state that in fu 
Notice l be sent to each pre- hoy Ne 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office orders ble (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox, Publishe ‘ * 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 

„„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 


82 Subscribers, but may commence at any 
a 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 
As the time approaches for the holding of the 
usual Cabinet Councils the prospects of the 


next Parliamentary session and the state of 

— parties begin to excite some interest. 
the 2 deal with 

the 


masterly sketch in the 
of Jesuit system, its origin, 
orgenisation, and crimes, may be as 


tive 


an indirect hint that the Conservative Govern- 


hair to 
be taben, at 8 m. precisely, by Rev. GEORGE CLARKE, | 4 
of 


ment and party wish to be considered as the 
stern foe of Ultramontanism—an im ion 
confirmed by the recent speech of the Irish 
Secretary in Dublin, in which Sir M. Hicks. 
Beach came out as the warin defender of the 
Queen’s University, and promised that any 
further claims to Parliamen help for the 
extension of its means of usefulness would be 
favourably considered. The political survey 
given in the Edinburgh indicates that the 
pure hey 2 are still loth to give a cordial sup- 
port to the Liberal leader. In an oracular 
strain the Edinburgh remarks :—‘‘ If Mr. Glad- 
stone had leaned more ou his Whigs and less 
on his Radicals he would be Prime Minister 
still; if Mr. Disraeli leans more ou his ‘ Mode- 
rates and less on his Tories, he will mai-tuin 
his ition. But as Mr. Gladstone weakened 
his Government, alarmed the moderate paity 
in the country, and eventually lost power by 
relying on the more advanced Liberals and 
despising bis Whigs, so will Mr. Disraeli do 
— the same if he relies upon the real 

ories of his party.” To this the Standurd 
very fairly replies that the only way the Whigs 
can consistently carry out their views is to 
give a steady support to the Tory Govern- 
ment! But the whole article is a revelation 
that if the difficulties of the reconstruction of 
the Liberal party arising from the edvanced 
claims of the Radicals are great; those from 
the timid conservatism of the select Whigs 
are greater 


During the week a great many members 


of Parliament have been addressing their con- 
which are 


stituents—some of them in 


standard of education for pauper children and 
their futile endowed schools legislation, and 
they would meet with most determined opposi- 
tion. Other Liberal members have ex 


was pared to say, Away with the 
Lebe way with L Rather 


North-west Riding, and can hardly be accused 
of being a Radical. In the course of his remarks 
at Clitheroe, he said: 


. 
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k 
be propped with 
eee 
tant positions, should be debarred 
to fill important positions, should be 
—that no Res ps payee oe . Sees to ** 
governing y of a school w happened y 
to receive an endowmeat from a Churchman. 
were the real enemies ot the Church, but it 
should be left to the result of its own good works. 
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France, the issue of which has been according 
to expectation. For the Seine-et-Oise M. 


Senard, the blican, was returned by 2 
majority of 16, over the Duc de Padoue, 
which is a defeat for the Bouapartists. 


Two Republicans were returned for the Alpes 


Or. 21, 1874. 
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Maritimes, but here (Nice and Savoy) the 
struggle turned upon the Separatist questiou. 
In the department of the Pas-de-Calais the 
Bonapartist had a majority of about 5,000 over 
the Bepbticas, but as there was a Legiti- 
mist in the field, and M. Engrand did 
not obtain a majority of the whole votes 
polled, a second ballot will be necessary. Our 
neighbours are far mere occupied with the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the chateau of 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia and 
other Legitimist magnates, than by the current 
events of the day, and their ingenuity has dis- 
covered a political importance in these hunting 
expeditions that is highiy amusing. His royal 
highness, who has been received with magnifl- 
cent hospitality, is an ardent lover of field sports; 
and a prince who does not disdain to bring 
down three hundred pheasants in one day, 
amid a downpour of rain, must be qu-te inno- 
cent of any occult intentions. 

The remaining foreign news of the week is 
not of much importence. The Arnim scandal 
remains in statu quo, waiting the decision of 
the court of law. To Alsace-Lorraine is to be 
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pient slave- trade of which these islands are 
the focus, the im ce of obtaining a com- 
modious harbour and of call between San 
Francisco and our Australian dependencies, 
er with the strong representation ef the 
colonists in New South Wales—all tended to 
keep the question open. Last — Commodore 
Goodenough and Mr. E. L. Layard were in- 
structed to proceed to Fiji and invostigate the 
whole matter afresh, and their report indicated 
that the entire population, British and native, 
was in favour of annexation to England, but that 
the existing government (such as it was) made 
it a condition that this country should accept 
all their pecuniary responsibilities. Lord Oar- 
narvon, while repudiating any such proposal, 
did not set his face against unconditional an- 
nexation, The Fijian authorities have now, 
we learn, abandoned all their claims, and Sir 
Heroules Robinson, armed no doubt with in- 
structions from home, has finally accepted the 
cession of the islands. 
At first sight such an acquisition, might be 
regarded as a prize even to the overgrown 
British Empire, The Fijian group consists of 


to improve the mode and temper in which 
coming enterprises of pith and moment are 
likely to be conducted. 

The friends of religious equality, we think, 
may with reason welcome the present political 
lull. In some respects, indeed, it impedes their 
operations, and the question which they have at 
heart is to a certain extent affected by it as all 
other questions are. But they reap this in- 
valuable gain. The profound stillness of the 
political atmosphere encourages au expression 
of thought and feeling upon what used to be 
regarded as indefinitely remote from the sphere 
of practical politics. There has been no clash 
of opinions upon what we must re as the 
minor problems of the age to deadeu the im- 

ressions which the frequent reference to 

hurch questions out of doors has a tendency 
to produce. Meteoric coruscations may be 
best observed when the night is dark, the air is 
still, and the sky is unclouded. It cannot be 
said that the autumn which is now verging to 
its close has been by any means deficient in 
ecclesiastical utterances by public men and 
public writers. Dispassionate as most of them 


conceded a local representative assembly for may have been, in regard to the condition and | an archi of some 300 islands, and 
offering advice, but not for legislative purposes | prospects of the Church Establishment, it | small, with a total area about equal to that of 
—for, we are told, the mass of the middle would even appear to be the sole remaining be olimate, 
classes despair of restoration to France, and are | topic of importance capable just now of stirrin i 

ready to conform to the existing régime.”—Both | the interest of the community. At almost all fertile, and is 


Nationalists and Carlists are all bat inactive 
in the north of Spain. Bit it is said that the 
latter have closed their ranks,” weeded out 


public gatherings it is more or less distinctly 
alluded to. The subject is getting to be 
treated of in a more rational tono than has pre- 


the half-hearted, and are resolved to decline all | vailed for many years past. The press no 

negotiation. They can efford to dothis. The | longer shrinks irom adverting to it. Indeed, by a mon 

period for active operations nye away, but | its present tendency, as well as that of society, la, nine-tenths 

the hope is expressed at Madrid that Marshal | is towards ecclesiastical speculation. All this a dark olive 

Serrano wili be prepared to enter u may be of the highest use to those who, like of them have 

a triumphant cam in the spring.— ourselves, are labouring for disestablishment of Wes- 
neral result of fall“ elections in the | and disendowment. is still o« 


nited States has oy to a the — 
dan majority in the House of Representatives 
by about one-third. This will not be without 
influence on the forthcoming Presidential 


struggle. 


Within a few days a conferenco of the friends 
of the Liberation Society in ire and 
Yorkshire will be held at Manchester, to in- 
augurate the commencement of a new campaign. 
We feel no doubt whatever that th ill have 
studied the characteristics, and profited by 


4 


ö 


Th 


: 


the 
lessons, of the political lull through which they 
have been ng. Doubtless, during its con- 
tinuance, have observed the f phases 
of public opinion which have been * in 
reference to their question, and will have seen 
the necessity of ing their movement to the 
altered position which it ocoupies in the public 
mind. Possibly, some of the details which it 
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THE POLITICAL LULL. 


THE unbroken calm of political feeling in 
Englaud at the present peed is remarkable. 
Quietness, it is true, is not by any means un- 
common at this season of the year. ex- 
citement of the Parliamentary Session has died 
away, and the earnest preparation which usually 
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dest 


1 
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; 
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recedes the session immediately in p has 
y begun. But the political lull of this 
autumn seems to be deeper, as well as more un- 
ruffled, than any that we can remember. 
Nothing stirs. No t question is asserting 
its claims to occupy the attention of the Legis- 
lature at its next meeting. All of them appear 
to be held in abeyance. ‘* Nothing in the news- 
pers is no longer a matter of complaint, but 
is genorally acquiesced in as a not disagreeable 
fact. The interest of the public in what is pro- 
vided for its gratification by the daily press is 
given, so far as any interest is felt, to even 
which have no political significance. The visit 
of the Prince of Wales to France, the birth of 
a Prince in the house of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the journeys to and fro of imperial and 
royal personages, the opening of educational 
institutions, and matters of the like kind, supply 
the D sage topics of information and comment 
to the orguns of public opinion. Even forei 
news is of no very striking importance, and the 
telegrams which are inserted one day are often 
contradicted the next. The Ninth of November 
is approaching, when at the Lord Mayor’s feast 
some representative of the Government has 
been wont to drop a hint, though in the vaguest 
possible way, of what is likely to be the course 


of legislation. But no one seems to anticipate 
anything ees to a political manifesto 
this year. In quietness we possess our souls. 


sure, 2 no arr ome: Eo reason of things 2 
aware of for regretting this state i 
course, it is temporary, and will be succeeded, 
sooner or later, by a wg By wre of the 
elements. No harm, but much good, will 
be likely to arise from even a protracted subsi- 
dence of political ions. In the natural 
course of things it allows time for the evapora- 
tion of much of that bitterness of spirit which 
too often characterises sharp political warfare. 
Parties are better able to estimate one another's 
objects, motives, virtues, and comparative 
strength. The dust raised by their conflicts 
prevented their seeing one another in the light 
of truth, and favoured their susceptibility to 
illusions under the influence of which they were 
apt to go —.— It is remarkable how a 
riod of politica inaction operates to disen 
rom men's minds the foolish prejudices which 
derive their chief vitality from contentious 
heats. A time for reflection is a blessed boon 
toall. It may not always be so profitably em- 
ployed as one could wish, but it is usuall 


— 


comprehends have taken even in their own view 
a modification of form ; whilst the proportionate 
magnitude and moment of each, as comrared 
one with another, have received additional 
illustration. One conclasion, however, must 
have forced iteelf upon every mind. 
sent season of almost 
will be probably su isi 
of parties on any secular political ques- 
tion, but by the disoussion of measures in 
Houses of Parliament having for their object 
ecclesiastical changes. There is no ity 
that the question in which they take the liveliest 
interest will die of It will hardly be 
— the avo friends of di - 
ment disendowment to insist u iving 
recedence to that 72 over other 7 fo . 
uture programme party combinations. 
will 4 itself. All indications point to an 
era of politico-ecclesiastical le. It has 
been postponed from time to time by the reluc- 
tance of statesmen to take measures with regard 
to it. It has now become inevitable and im- 
perative, and the spontaneous manifestations of 
opinion and feeling through the quietude of 
autumn may be taken as prophetic for 
several years to come, the chief business of our 
will be in a direction which will lead 
them—not willingly nor consciously 
but surely—to a settlembnt once for all, 
upon a sound basis, uf the relations of the State 
to the religious institutions of the country. 


— ~=«CéY 


THE CESSION OF THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


Tux Colonial Office has received official news 
that ou the 30th of the Fijian Islands were 
unconditionally ceded to the British Crown, and 
that Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been sent 
from Syduey as special commissioner to inquire 
into the whole matter, had hoisted the national 
flag at Levuka. King Cakombau, the most 
powerful of the native chiefs, has signed the 
treaty of annexation; and according to the tele- 
gram from Melbourne, Sir Hercules had set out 
on a tour of the principal islands to secure the 
adhesion of the other ruling natives. The de- 
bates of last session had 1722 the country 
for this announcement. e offer of the sove- 
reignty of these lovely islands has 

tedly made to the British Government, 


and as often refused. But the increase of Euro- 


penn settlers, the disorders that have been rife 


marked by some sensible advantage, and tends | 


among the population, the growth of an inci- 


been | but with 
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the di fuligi 
cine a ic afin toe be 
ascertained method? 

snd e sufficiency of 


then, remains 


pray by any 
One knows not entirely ; 
water he can 
. : a religious 
Playfair has lately told usthat 


section to tale bent 


upon individuals, thunicipal and imperial au- 
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thorities, than it is at this moment. Statesmen 


are 
cleanliness, and 
physical improvement as a n condition 
of social and moral amelioration. Even Lord 
Shaftesbury, in expressing the opinion that 
eanitation should e education, seems to 
fear that we have begun at the wrong end; 
and scarcely any one will dispute that neither 
education nor religion, nor beth together, will 
do much towards keeping the people from vice 
and crime when their animal life is environed 
by coarse surroundings, which often almost 
necessitates a life that is one prolonged 
tran ion of the laws of decency and 
health. The education which has now been 
provided for children will not be productive of 
much wholesome fruit, if with more trained 
and informed minds, ard with finer tastes, the 
are still to live amidst conditions not muc 
above those of the beasts that perish. It is, 
therefore, on the * not only of health, but 
also of morality, that sanitary reform is urged 
as imperative. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, in the address he recently 
deliv at the Social Science Congress, con- 
tributed most important facts on our sanitary 
condition. No doubt, as the learned gentleman 
remarked, sanitary science, both in the ab- 
stract and in its lication, is slow of growth. 
But every seed wn upon the waters will 
9 grow up into a harvest, though it be 
only many years. Dr. Playfair has 
sown some seed which will yield fruit in a 
perhaps not distant futuro— in fact, he is san- 
guine en to believe that it will grow to 
maturity and be reaped in the next session of 
Parliament by Mr. Di i, whose heart is set 
on a thorough cleansing of the United King- 
dom from that defileth aman. What Dr. 
Playfair tells us is confined mainly to Scot- 
land; but England is far from being an 
Eden. We are, however, on this side of the 
Tweed, living under a better state of things, 
The causes of mortality are increasing in 
England; but owing to improvements in our 
hygienic arrangements the death-rate re- 
mains stationary. But in Scotland, de- 
servedly famous for the education of its 

e, the rate of mortality has increased 


peopl 

in every district. In G w it reaches thirty 

in a 1 and Dr. yfair makes the 
re- 
3, 


inning earnestly to preach the l of 
— Philanthr are ing 


startling announcement that while the 

vontible deaths were numbered 3,817 in 1 

the tible causes of serious illness were 

not less than “thirty-four times as many.” 

Tho reasons of this state of things were sub- 
ion. methin is 


the Clyde is polluted ; something to the taint- 
ing of the air by noxious vapours from manu- 
factures; som 


ing to oye late LP oye 
egi 


1 increase of deaths among timate 
0 


On the subject of overcrowding, Dr. 
Playfair pointed out that the four towns of 
mortality in Scotland—Paisley, Dundee, 
w, and Greenock—have such dense popu- 
in houses 


lation, that about 93 per cent. dwell 
ith four 


that invariably results from over- 
cro . 


Of course it is inevitable that something be 
done to remedy a state of things utterly dis- 


to our age. Nobody, except perbaps 


greedy le who have vested interests 

in eee of following the 
example of -Pileser, who swore to pro- 
sink of Ninevah. Dr. Playfair, of 
course, insisted on what the individual should 
do in more. bie own person and his house. 
e reeking 1 pesti- 


with which the individual is competent to P 
These are questions which the Legislature must 
take up. Parliament,“ said Dr. Playfair, 
„must enact for the country the commandment 
of the Egyptians, and say to all municipalities 
and manufacturers, ‘Thou shalt not pollute 
river. Overcrowding must be prevented; 
and the facilities thus furnished to poison them- 
selves must be taken from pcople who, living 
tozether like animals, breed infectious diseases 
which often spread and lay waste a whole town. 
Parliament has already made enactments in 
this direction. But though Acts bare been 


assed, they have not been acted on. Boards of 


ealth have had the power given them by the 
Legislature to prevent the pollution of rivers, 
to secure efficient draining of building- 


ee, 
d 1 


sites, and the adequate ventilation of 
houses; but they have not put the power 
into force, and too frequently show no 
appreciation of the importance of the trusts 
committed to their charge, or no disposi- 
tion to fairly grapple with the difficulties that 
beset them. What is wanted, says our reformer, 
is not new law, but superior organisation and 
efficient administration of ones law. To 
gain these two thingy, Dr. Playfair, on the 
strength of the observations of Mr. Phabus 
in ‘‘ Lothair,” and of Mr. Disraeli's celebrated 
Manchester s , looks to the Premier, who 
has affirmed that ‘‘ the first consideration of a 


Minister should be the health of the people, 


and that public attenticn ‘‘ ought to be concen- 
trated on sanitary legislation.” We hope that 
Mr. Disraeli will be the wan after Dr. Playfair’s 
own heart; but we fancy that having under- 
taken to cleanse the Church of Engl ind from all 
the heresies of Ritualism and Latitudinarianism, 
he has, in that work alone, as much purifying 
to do as can fairly be done in one session! One 
plague at a time is enough. Still, Mr. Disraeli 
may postpone his purification of the noxious 
theologies of the Church for the very sufficient 
reason that it is of little use to supply sound 
doctrine” for the head, when the home is a 


sink of corruption and disease. 
Correspondence. 
— — 
— THE BAPTIST UNION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

in, —Kindiy allow mo to correct an inaccuracy iu 
your account of our meetings at Newcastle. You report 
me as saying, on behalf of the committee charged with 
the duty of apsisting poorer churches to provide an 
honourab’e maintenance for their pastors, that our 
receipts for the last year had been 3401. 19s. 6d. The 
figures I gave were 28401. 19s. 6d. Even this latter 
sum comes short by 1201 of urgent present needs. 
Towards the deficiency I have already received in money 
or promises some 60/. Will you allow me to add that I 
shall be glad to receive the 601.2 Yours 
respectfully, CHAS. WILLIAMS. 

Accrington, Oct. 19, 1874. 


DISENDOW MENT. 
To tha Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm, — Permit me to assure Mr. Chas. Williams 
that I very much regret having written anything that 
he deoms unjust and unfair.“ At the same time 
I must tell him that I was not the only one who inter- 


ment as already won, and that our opponents (many of 
them) would at once lay down their arms if it were not 
for fear of disendowment. There appears to me danger 
of disestablinhmont coming upon us too quickly, and of 
the creation of a rich hiererchy—the worst thing pos- 
sidle for this or any other country. 
Yours truly, 
THOS. NICHOLSON. 
Sheffield, October 19, 1874. 


LABOURERS’ WAGES IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 
To tha Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Vour correspondent dating from Tettenhall, 
Beds, charges you with deficient knowledge of the facts 
that underlie the farm laborr question. He will pro- 
bably explain how he has obtained such figures as 
17s. 6d. for the average wages of a labourer throughout 
this county. I find, from personal inquiry within a ring 
fence—tho radius being ten miles and Bedford the cen- 
tre—that the average wages of an average labourer are 
13s. per week, with a tendency to 12s. Persons who tend 
stock and horses, who rise about four o'clock and do 
Sunday work, get from 13s. to 15s. per week, and I am 
sure that where more is given the cases are quite 
isolated, though more attracts the best labourers, as it 
ought to do. I quite admit that good men, whose word 
I should not think of questioning for a moment, tell me 
occasionally every man they employ costs them a pound 
a-week. I don't pretend to account for the discrepancy, 
bat I find little variation in ‘the [labourers’ figures, 
and much in the figures of employers. I may also 
remark that on a pretty extensive inquiry over the 
same ground two years ago the average wages were 
fuand to be eleven shillings per week. It is much to be 
desired that the unsettled state of the labour market 
here should give place to a better understanding be- 
tween masters and men, but the period of transition 
we are now passing through was inevitable, and on the 
whole has been salutary. It is useless to attempt to 
swell figures by speaking of cheap house-rent, and 
additional earnings in harvest. The house far from a 
town places its occupants at a disadvantave in spending 
his earnings, and in harvest he has to compete from 
daylight until dark with any labour that may offer it- 
self from a distance. Surely Mr. Bottle's railway porter 


is an instance badly chosen for comparison. The rail- | 


| way porter works in the dry, and his wages are regular. 


If discreet and obliging, many twopences find their 
way into bis pocket, while I am prepared to show that 
more than one-third, nearly one half, of the farmers 
stop the pay of their labourers on wet days. I would 
warp the farmers that if what they call their victory 
over the Union is to be fruitful, it needs tender, con- 
siderate handling. In not a few cases the iron has entered 
into workmen's souls and remains. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
GRORGE CARRUTHERS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The meetings of the Congregation Union held 
at Huddersfield are now over, and from the reports of 
them they were well calculated to excite serious 
thought, and to stir up feelings and responsibilities in 
the breasts of Congregationalists. We onght to fee 
grateful to Mr. Hannay for the very able manner in 
which he introduced the subject of Church Finance to 
the attention of the assembly. He shewed very clearly 
why and wherefore we oxght to attend to that 
matter in a very different manner from what we 
have done in the past ; not merely to augment ministers’ 
incomes, which is much needed, bat, what is of more 
importance, that we shall not be able to hold our own 
and to progress ia many of the rural districta, unless we 
adopt larger and nobler measures of help. The con- 
stant removal of the younger and more energetic 
portion of the country districts to the larger towns and 
to the colonies, renders generous help very necessary; 
for migration and emigration chiefly affect the smaller 
towns and rillages. I am ata loss to understand how 
any one that knows anything of our county unions can 
expect that a large majority of them can render the 
help that is needful, for they are quite helpless in the 
matter. The subject ef Church Finance cannot be in 
abler hands than those of Mr. Hanuay and Mr. Lee. 

We are also much indebted to the chairman for his 
right noble address, the reading of which, apart from 
the hearing, is calculated to make every Free Church- 
man buckle on his armour tighter, and be resolved to 
face any and every foe. And I am also glad that the 
chairman in his address of thanks and welcome to the 
deputation from the Free Churehes of Huddersfield 
touched upon a subject which, it is to be hoped, will 


not be to end in mere deputations and talk 
In the t centres of population there is ample 
room forall of us, but in the country districts there is 


no such room, and the time is come when we should feel 


Very little, indeed, and for that little they are not to 
blame. 


South Creake, Norfolk. 


WESLEYANS AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Bin, — In a copy of the Times of August 17, which has 

just been read by me, is the following paragraph con- 

cerning the Wesleyan Conference and the Church 
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Now, Sir, I heartily agree with these deliverances, 
but I am constrained to ask whether the Rev. C. 
. A. MeAulay, and the other 


ment must have been effected. 
The following I believe to be a correct statement of 
this kind of State-pay ‘§received by the Wesleyan 


“2... 
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Missionaries in the wundermentioned colonies :— 
Trinidad, 5001. ; Barbadoes, 700/. ; St. Vincent, 800/. ; 
and British Guiana, 1,000/. per annum. Smaller sums 
are received in some of the other colonies. 

I therefore beg most respectfully to ask the Rev. C. 
Prest, the Rev. A. McAulay, and those who applauded 
them in the Conference, whether—in tbe present 
state of some serious national questions”—the “ kind 
of State-pay received by Wesleyan missionaries in 
the West Indies should not be at once and for ever 
relinqnished, so that the Wesleyan Church may have 
no kind of State - pay 

I am, your obedient servant, 
A RESIDENT. 

West Indies, September, 12, 1874. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND BRITISH 
MORALITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It is common to hear lamentations that the 
fruit of missionary zeal in India is so small—so great 
an outlay for no great return. But it is not customary 
to recognise that while the energies of Christian love 
are ceaselessly building, the agencies of British authority 
are ceaselessly pulling down. In India we see, on the 
one band, good men arrayiog themselves against the 
power of darkness, preaching the regeverating Gospel— 
the one only power capable of transforming the grovel- 
ling and sensual Hindoo to purity and nobleness of 
life, and on the other hand we find a system which pro- 
vides for every regiment of soldiers an establishment 
of (native) prostitutes, who are housed in the bazaars, 
and regularly looked after by the matron appointed 
for the purpose, and superintended and examined by 


the surgeon of the regiment.” 

In official eyes, it appears, an establishment of pros- 
titutes is as necessary to the welfare of a regiment as 
is a chaplain ; and to arrange for an adequate comple- 
ment of the former, it is known that in one of the regi- 
mental forms there is actually a column for prostitutes, 
showing the number who are permitted to follow a 
regiment on the march, and to be cared for by the regt 
mental medical skill. Whenever, therefore, a regiment 
marches, there is in progress an itinerant ministry of 
Satan, preaching to the multitudes along the line of 

that the Government of the missionaries 
justifies, by making provision for, limmorality, and by 
securing to its servants, at one and the same time, a 
supply of Christian teaching and lewd women. 

It is not surprising that the mass of ignorant Hindoos 
prefer that teaching of the foreigners which is most in 
aceord with their lowest instincts; nor is it to be 
wondered at that so many of their educated countrymen 
turn with aversion from the religion of a people who 
profess to hold India in the interests of civilisation, and 
yet permit, almost without protest, and indeed almost 
without knowledge, a vast number of Hindoo women to 
be consigned to a condition of deepest degradation and 


_ bestial slavery. 


Have the directors of our great missionary societies 
nothing to say concerning this giant abomination, 
which ruins, in body and soul, thousands whom it is 
the object of the ministry to save? If the delicate or 
indelicate nature of the subject has restrained them 
from protesting, let it restrain them no longer. Let 
them, lest by their continued silence they become par- 
takers in the iniquity, denounce in the strongest terms 
in the hearing of all the churches, the practical iufl- 
delity which by its works in the midst of heathen 
populations, unceasingly proclaims that fornication is 

to human existence, in contempt of the nobler 
impulses of humanity, and the bigher law of God. 
Yours, o., 
J. 8. 


The Higlisbwoman's Review will in future be 
published monthly, instead of quarterly. | 


Referring to the oar publications of the 
season, the Echo says :—‘‘ Tre our 
novelists promise us no new volume. Yet there 
are some notable books forthcoming. Sir Samuel 
Baker’s narrative, his ‘ Ismailia,’ delight the 
revders of African travel; Father Hyacinthe will 
appear with ‘Catholic Reform’ ; Mr. Jeaffreson is 
to give us A Book about the Table, and Mr. Mar- 
a will issue David Livingstone’s Last Journals.’ 
o are promised a reiseue of the works of Mr. 
Thackeray, whose accomplished ter will put 
‘ Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories’ into our 
hands; ‘The Four Gospels, with M. Bida’s magni- 
ficent illustrations,’ are promised ; and Messrs. 
Longmans will publish Mr. Mill’s Three Essays on 
igion.” ‘*The Life of Dr. Norman Macleod” 
will interest many, and the reproduction of Turner's 
* 1 — m is 2 = pe We are 
ve speeches ytton—speeches 
which will considerably enhance the reputation of 
that versatile genius. Much curiosity is felt as to 


the forthcoming reminiscences of Earl Russell. Of 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Brigham Young has been indicted for polygamy. 


Two lines of 


telegraph wire connect the city of 


Jerusalem with Europe. 

A stationer in Paris has been fined for exhibiting 
Imperial and Royal emblems in his window. 

The elections for the Seine, Dréme, and Oise are 
officially fixed for November 5. 

A telegram from New York states that half the 
tobacco crop in Kentucky and Tennessee has been 


killed by 


frost. 


The Maharajah of Cashmere has contributed ten 


thousand 
church at 


72 towards the erection of a new 
ore. 


The Times Constantinople correspondent con- 
tradicts all the rumours which have been prevailing 
as to alterations in the Turkish succession. 

It is officially announced that the Vendéme 
Column will, when completed, be surmounted by a 
statue of Napoleon I. 

According to the new military survey, the Russian 


Em 


ire extends over 400,227 geograp 
miles, or one-sixth of the inhabited globe. 
On Spey: afternoon several 


hical square 
earthquake shocks 


; Bisho 
Ketteler obtained 2,629 votes, and Herr Toelke, 807% 
It is announced in Paris that M. Nadaillac and 
M. de Villeneuve-Bargemont had been removed, 
the first from the Bases-Pyrénées, the second from 


the Alpes Maritimes, to 


uivalent situations.” 


Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt will reside for the future in Wies- 
baden, having the posts of leading pro- 


fessors at the A 


more than last year. 
A monument to the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
was unveiled on Thursday at Springfield, Illinois. 
President Grant, Gener 
Forster, and Sir E. Buxton were present. 


of Music, established in 


Sherman, Mr. W. 


attendance is estimated at 25,000 people. 


Mr. H. 


The Times correspondent at Philadelphia states 
that full returns show that in sixty-three districts 
members have been thus far chosen to the next 
Congress, resultin 
Republicans and 


and was making active preparations 
into the interior. 


the Sultan, 
his journey 


in the election of thirty-five 
wenty-eight Democrats. The 


Republican loss is nine. 
THE American ELxOrtoxs.— Full returns show 


3 


: 


1 


sixty-tbree districts members have been 


that by * of paper into an ammo- 
niacal solution 


spondent of the Times writes—‘‘ The body of Lady 
Dilke, who died five weeks in London, was 
burnt on the 10th inst. at Dresden. The ceremony 
was performed in the furnace recently invented for 
burial purposes by Herr Siemens, and the relatives 
of the deceased lady 1 strangers to be 
present, a large number of scientifie gentlemen 
attended the experiment. Seventy-five minutes 
after the introduction of the coffin into the furnace 
all that remained of Lady Dilke and the coffin were 
6lb. of dust, placed in an urn. The brother-in-law 
of the deceased was present. It is stated that the 
course taken was adopted in obedience to the urgent 
entreaty of the lady in question, to whom the idea 
of burial was repugnant, and whose last wishes her 
surviving relatives felt it a duty, at whatever pain 
to themselves, to carry ont. 

Tae EARTHQUAKE IN GuATEMALA.—The New 


York ive fall iculars cencerning the 
earthquake - September, whereb 


the town of Anti a was almost totally destroyed, 
and two hu lives lost. Withoat us 
i was shaken 


| 


Tus BErrcHer 

that the 

out are 

There is 

courts, and 

— 

brough recover 
damages been done 
him; Mr. against Mr. 
~~ 1 the 


b 


5 


a 


E 
54 


his congregation on Friday 
cheers,” the men waving 
eir hats and the ladies their handkerchiefs. W 
ould not be surprised to see Mr. Beecher become 
than ever.—New York 


Gaulois, the P 
lar in France. The Due, his host, is 
celebrated intendant des plaisirs of 
He is immensely rich, eg over 
of rentes in landed property. In the 
on Friday, we are told the 
rare ion, and had cighty 
shots.” The prince has since visited 
ether French noblemen, aud is now in Peris. 
to-morrow for the residence of the 

at C i 


— and will return to 
Thursday. 


rincess of Wales is ex- 
to arrive in Paris on Saturday or Sunday 


— 


Warerrroor Parer.—It may be worth knowing 


copper for an instant, 9 


linders and drying it, it is rend 
ely te eae aa sleet be enon 
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Titernture. 


— 
** MODERN PALESTINE.”* 


The first impression received on looking over 
this book is that it is very satisfactory. 1 that 
artists and publishers could do has been done to 
a near the reality of those sacred places, to 
which all Christendom must look with unfading 
interest, growing as the years roll. It is full of 

ictures, executed with great care; a few of them 
ve been done from drawings executed for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and therefore em- 
body the results of the latest investigations. 
The Frontispiece—the of Hermon near 
Banias, and Cosarea Phillippi, at the main 
source of the Jordan; Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives; and the large plates of the 
Dead Sea, deserve especially to be signalised as 
mee end fine specimens of wood engraving. 
Smaller pictures, vignettes and tailpieces are 
all well done, and exhibit taste and skill, and 
altogether the book, in respect of appearance, is 
one to be without hesitation recommended. 

* 2 * often the case, ok books of this 
sort, that the letter-press, vam up to carry 
the pictures, is indifferent enough, and one’s 
enthusiasm is apt to cool a little on closer 
survey. Page 1 , the utmost common- 

squthes, beginning with Rebinsen jad Ginalay 
er, nning wit inson . 

and ending, say, with Tristram or Palmer, and 
not even touching De Vézgué or the works 
of the Oontinent. Dr. ning shows quite 
another way of going to work. In 1873 he 
visited the Holy Land, and made a leisurely, 
careful investigation, going from south to 
north, and missing very little of the least con- 
uence. He has clearly made it a labour 
of love, and has added his stone to the 
cairn of testimony to the truth of the 


He says in his preface :— 


oly 


the yey 
— the indications of 


erusalem :— 


“The prevaili ra 
where a strip of brunn 
line of a watercourse, ad 


Hf, 


3 
1 
5 
i 
: 


if 
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P 
y bes well said that ‘‘ viewed merely 


ean Stanle 
in a scientific point of view, the place is one 
of the most remarkable spots of the 
** world’ :— 

In a little more than three hours we find our- 


solves descending into the Valley of the Jordan and 
Reaching the ; 


the Dead Sea. we ride through an 
extensive cane brake, where reeds are higher than 
our heads, and which is the haunt of wild boars, wolves, 


jackals, and and from which lions are driven 
out ‘from the sw of Jordan.’ 
From this point all vegetation ceases, for the bitter, 


| 


] acrid waters are fatal alike to animal and vegetable life. 


Even sea fish turned into the lake die immediately. 
The beach is strewn with trunks of trees, bones of 
animals, and shells of fish brought down by the Jordan 


will scarcely ignite, and if it burns at all, 
ly gives a feeble blue flame. These quaint skeletons 

ancient trees are all the more ghastly from the fact 
they are covered by a saline deposit, of which the 


that 
fine crystals are found effervescing all al 
the h. It is caused by the evaporation either of 


the receding waters after the winter floods, or of the 
spray which is flung ashore by the winds, which rush 
with violence between the rocky walls 
which hem in the valley.” 

In ing with the Jordan, Dr. Manning 
does ample justice to the half-romantic adven- 
tures of Lynch on that river, and makes good 
use of them, and he also draws upon ‘ Rob 
„Roy“ for his details about Lake Huleh. 
Altogether, we have read this book with un- 
alloyed pleasure, and have no hesitation in 
saying that, alike from its beautiful illustra- 
tions, ite ess of information, and the 
literary with which it is executed, it 
ought to — its due share of attention when 
book presents are wanted in the approaching 
winter season. 


“ PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL 
DSE.“ “ 


The two volumes edited by Mr. Hinton 
honourably fulfil the promise of their title. 
They are a collection of papers explanatory of 
the science of physiol or the practical pur- 
poses of life. ey form, not a treatise on 
physiology—of these there are more than 
enoug ut a book of health, containing only 
so much of physiology as is n to be 
known by those who wish seriously to nourish 
and maintain in right action the various organs 
of the body. This on of the work is very 
admirably done. Under the pen and pencil of 
these writers, one of the most difficult of subjects 
becomes co ively easy, and certainly very 
interesting. To find the truth of this state- 


„very evident, partly by verbal descriptions and 


partly by woodoute executed with great deli- 
From the little containing a watery 
fluid, which serves the lobster for purposes of 
conveying sound, up to N 1 and com- 

licated organ possessed by man, the wth 
2 complexity of structure is — 
„A nerve and a little bag of water, accessible 


2 


u, 
I it is all this to what must 

Tho made it, and knows it perfectly f 
The remainder of the paper is filled with 
practical directions respecting the care of the, 
ear, its cleanliness, the protection it needs, and 
the care of its diseases. We have selected this 
paper as a type which exhibits the method upon 
which all are written. The chapter on the 
sense of touch contains some observations on 
the use of the bath, and especially of the 
Turkish bath, that deserve attention. Bathing 


has two objects: to purify and to strengthen. 
The Turkish bath by inducing profuse perp i- 
ration 2 chiefly the former as ita ob- 
ject. But it must be evident on reflection that 
not every kind of morbid agent can be 
„washed out of the blood. Diseases cannot 
de filtered away through the sweat-glands.“ 
The writer warns persons who have weak 
hearts from having too frequent recourse 
to the Turkish bath without medical advice, 
and speaking generally he says: 

The free tion induced by the Turkish bath, 
udiciously on, is, in most cases, beneficial; but it 
should not be supposed that there is any special virtue 


in this particular meaus of inducing it. Active exer- 
cise is a better one for all ns who can take it; or 


a walk or a game, which within the bounds of moderate 
l secretion from the and 
on w no chill is allowed to supervene, does fully as 


* Palestine, Illustrated 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 


Pen and Pencil. 


By the 
L.D. J 


author of Italian 


Pictures,” ‘Swiss Pictures,” and Spanish Pictures,” : 


(The Relizious Tract Society.) 


* Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. 
Edited by James HNrox, author of Thoughts on 
Health, and some of its Conditions.” In two volumes. 
(London: Henry S. King and Co.) 


much to eliminate ill materials from the blood, as the 
most sedulous votary of the Turkish bath can attain. 
The latter, indeed, regarded as a means of health, may 
be looked upon most justly asa kind of substitute for 
bodily exertion when this is unattainable through lack 
of strength or time—a substitute, that is in one respect, 
but by no means in all, for exercise does much more for 
us than merely carry off fluid through the skin.” 

The second volume treats B and 
simply of such subjects as the following 
Taking Cold, Influenza, Headache, Sleep and 
Sleeplessnesc, Ventilation, the Liver and its 
Diseases, Gymnastics. On every one of these 
subjects the mother may find the soundest 
advice for the regulation of herself and her 
children; and the man of middle life, who 
owing to the occupations and the cares of his 

rofession, it may be, has lost the habit of re- 
reshing and continuous sleep, will be thankful 
for the practical counsels contained in the 
chapter on that subject. These two volumes 
ought to have a place in every household; they 
are the very manual that has been long wanted 
on health; and it would be well for some fami- 
lies if the medicine-chest and domestie phar- 
macoposia could be replaced by this work. Tho 
editor has himself called attention to one 
chapter in the second volume as deserving of 
special notice—that on the use of alcohol. It 
ig, he says, entirely new, and will be 
„found., I think, one of the best practical ex- 
„positions of the subject to be met with.“ We 
would add a similar commendation on the one 
which follows, that on muscular motion as 
exemplified in the human body. 


TWO FORGOTTEN WORTHILES.* 


Readers who lived some forty years may 
remember a small publication edi and 
written by Mr. Thomas Walker, a Lambeth 

lice -magistrate, entitled the Original. The 
ittle work was brought out in weekly numbers ; 
it attracted a t deal of attention, and was 
very frequently quoted. It consisted of brief 
articles written withshrewd observation and good 
feeling upon a variety of subjects, of which the 
Poor Laws and Health were most conspicuous. 
It reminded one somewhat of Addison’s Spec- 


tator, and was obviously ested by that pub- 
lication, but the contents of each number were 
more varied. It was a project to brin 
out such a work in the ni th century, an 
nothing but the curious of its matter 


could have made it succeed. It did succeed, 
however, and when, after Mr. Walker’s sudden 
death in 1836, the twenty-nine numbers that 
had been published were collected together and 
reissued, a thousand copies were at once sold. 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold — now brought out a 
new edition of the work, with biographies of 
Thomas Walker the elder, and Thomas Walker 
of the Original, and if we do not mistake, his 
book will be considered to be one of the most 
interesting published during the present season. 

The bi hy of Thomas Walker the elder 
carries us to the beginning of the nt 
Er 
in history, a nchester shou 
be proud of his memory. He was a Reformer 
when reform was, identified with treason. Libe- 
ral in thought and hin 1 bold and vigo- 
rous in action, self- ificing in spirit, and of 
unim ble character, he did certainly more 
than any one to found the old Liberal — 2 
the cotton metropolis. For years he was thei 

i leader and spokesman, and during 
all these years he never once quailed before the 
storm. and Lancashire then were 
what they are now—Tory. But the proviacial 
Toryism of to-day is a very different and a 
much milder sort of thing than the Toryism of 
eighty years To be a Liberal then was 
to be marked for ruin. It was the time when 
Priestley was driven out of Bi , and 
when Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and others had a 

hard time of it in London. Thomas 
alker, a wealthy merchant and gentleman, 
was a Liberal then, and did not escape Ais 
punishment. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold . us, as he is so* 
well able to do, a lively and 147 
sketch of these times and of the part that Mr. 
Walker took in them. He was thirty-five 
years of when he first stepped to the front 
of Li politics. The occasion was Pitt's 
proposal in 1784 to impose the fustian tax 
—a tax of a penny a yard upon all bleached 
cotton manufactures. The proposal aroused 
all Lancashire. Walker and another were 
sent as a deputation to Pitt to remonstrate 
with him, and, backed by powerful support, 
they succeeded in turning a man who was very 
seldom turned by anybody. Mr. Walker was 

ut in the chair at the great Revolution 

quet of 1788, and in 1790 was elected 
borough-reeve. In 1791 we find him presiding 


* The Original. By Taomas Waker, M. A., &c. 
Edited by CHARD JERROLD. ‘Two Vols. (Grant 
and Co.) 
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which protested inst war with 
Russia, and which passed this resolution :— 
„That in the opinion of this meeting no nation 
‘can be justil ed in engaging in war unless 
‘‘ for reasons and upon principles strictly do- 
„ ſensive, and which protested against in- 
creased taxation. The standard of peace and 
828 was unfurled to be followed soon by 
the uplifting of another standard and the 
formation of the Manchester Oonstitutional 
Society, with Mr. Walker for president. Hence- 
forth Walker was a marked man, and looked 
— as a Jacobin. But he added to his sins. 

e was actually in favour of religious liberty. 
At this time Fox made his motion for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. Mr. 
Jerrold writes of this period: 

In truth the clergy of the Established Church liuked 
Church with King in the «pirit of the ‘ Vicar of Bray’ 
—the song in which the Liberals of that day retorted 
on their violent and unscrupulous opponents. The 
Churchmen’s love fur the ‘ mutton-eating Kiog was a 
loaf-and-fish loyalty. It was while their eye was upon 
the tithe they most dearly loved His Majesty 
as they would have loved the Stuart had he got safely 


back to St. James's in 1745. The alarm which the 
sounded in 1789 of the ‘Church in Danger,’ was a pol- 


ata moves 


troon’s note. They knew it was a war cry that would | 


lash certain classes into ungovernable fury, and send 
ane 4 a mans hand to his neighbour's throat; that it 
* 


voke bloodshed ; that it would bespat ter 
‘ill characters with mud; and lastly, that the 
Church was not in danger —yet they deliberately uttered 


it with no more o excuse for their act than 
the thief has who raises a cry of fire in a crowd. 

“The cry awoke all the slumbering animosities of the 
Manchester Tories and Churechmen. called a 
meeting to consider and consult about the impropriety 
of the application to Parliament of the Protestant Dis- 
senters. They described the ye ee — and Tests 
Acts as salutary laws—‘ the great bulwarks and barriers, 
for a century and upwards, of our constitution 
ia Church and State.” The clergy attended in their 
gowns and cassooks ; the meeting was packed, and amid 
l resolution was carried to the 

ect that the religion of the State should be the reli 

on of the trate, ‘without which no society can 
wisely confident of the integrity and good faith of 
the persons appointed to places of trust and honour.’”’ 

Further, we are told that ‘‘So low was 
** Liberalism in Manchester when Mr. Walker 
„took office, that the two newspapers in the 
town had to refuse communications on 
the side of hberty. A member of the Man- 
‘‘ chester Constitutional Society started a paper 
on the Liberal side, but after a stormy life of 
twelve months, pursued by hostile authori- 
ties and a Church and King mob, it ceased to 
„exist.“ The Constitutional Association ad vo- 
cated political reform even to the extent of a 
„free suffrage of the people at large,” and to 
the disfranchisement of ‘‘venal and corrupt 
‘* boroughs.” This brought forth a proclama- 
tion from the Government inst wicked 
aud seditious writings,“ and a direction to 
the magistrates ‘‘ to disoover the authors and 
‘‘disseminators of such papers as those in 
‘‘ which purity of Parliamentary election and 
the removal of the disabilities of Dissenters 
‘were openly advocated.”” Such were the 
good old times when George the Third was 
King, and the “‘heaven-born ruler” was his 
Minister 

There is nothing new, and the alliance of the 
clergy and the icans, which we have lately 
seen i on a large scale, is not new. 
An attack was made on two Dissenting mecting 
houses, and says Mr. Jerrold :— 

“This was the beginning of the campai 
paign in which the ignorant workpeople were 

fluential citizens, and stimu by the clergy against 


those who 


years, was 

the stronghold. The ferocity with which the Church 
and King party acted towards their antagonists, took 
many forms. The Reformer was shunned, despised, 
and maltreated. Many taverns were ‘No 
Jacobins admitted here’; and he would have A 
bold man indeed who had ontered and broached the 
very mildest Reform principles. Mr. Prentice says that 
so late as 1625 one of these boards could be sevn in a 
Manchester public-house; and that it was at length re 
moved because the change which had come over the 
citizens made it — py sign to show. In 1792 
the clergy, accom by a tax-gatherer, went the 
round of the taverns, and warned the licensed victuallers 


y ) 
Mr. Walker records that 186 of the publicans were 
obsequious, for ‘they th t their licences of more 
value than our custom.’ Church and King men 
were the deeper drinkers. The Dissenters aud Re- 
formers met rather to discuss than to make merry ; 
whereas the Turies had nothing to discuss about, being 
the victorious party, and having resolved to remain so, 
by the help of the police and the soldiery. 

be declaration of the publicans referred to a meet- 
ing wich Mr. Walker's party had convened to raise a 
sub scription for the sufferers by war in France. 

Mr. Prentice says: ‘The public-house was now a 
not effective auxiliary to the Church, the publican to 
the parson, aud they formed a holy alliance against the 
mischievous press. 

When the office of the Manchester Herald was 
attacked by a Church and King mob, A 
„Er. Mr. Grifith, who was standing looking 

v. Mr. who was standing looki 
„on- What scandalous work this is? Nel 


n 


at all, sir,“ replied the reverend gentleman ; 
* 4. was called upon, I would not act against 
„them.“ 

In consequence of the course which he was 
taking in public matters, Mr. Walker soon 
brought down upon himself defamations of the 
most serious character. One of his defamers 
he felt obliged to prosecute. The case caused 
groat public sensation, and Mr. Walker was 
successful. This was too much; and forth- 
with he was formally indicted in 1794, with six 
others, for conspiring against the Crown. Mr. 
Jerrold gives an animated description of this 
trial, in which Erskine was ongaged for the 
defence ; but Walker was houourably acquitted. 
The trial, however, cost him 3,000/., and was 
the beginning of misfortune. During this time 
he was in corr dence with the principal 
leaders of the Liberal party in London and 
elsowhere, Fox, Sheridan, Wedgwood, and 
others, and part of that correspondence is now, 
for the first time, printed. During the re- 
mainder of his life he adhered to his principles; 
was active in all public matters, and died in 
1817. Hone wrote a life of him, and, as Mr. 
Jerrold says, his name deserves to be known 
‘“‘throughont the empire as a patriot of the 
„% brave old type, who gave all his lusty years, 
‘his peace and fortune, to the cause he be- 
‘* lieved to be a holy one.” 


Such was the father. Thomas Walker the 
younger, and author of the Original, his eldest 
son, was born in 1784. He studied for the bar, 
and devoted his attention to the Poor Law, at 
that time iniquitous enough. His writings upon 
this question, which was to him what Reform 
was to his father, brought him under public 
notice, and he was appointed first to be police- 
i at Worsbip-street, and after wards to 
om same office at * We cannot follow 

is writings upon this question, suggestive 
though they are, but prefer to touch npon his 
hobby. He had always been of delicate health, 
but by constant attention to diet and habits, 
he brought himself into the most robust condi- 
tion. This was one of his favourite subjects, 
and many pages of the Original are filled with 
details of his experience upon it, contained in 
consecutive articles down almost to the last 
number. If ever a man was enthusiastic upon 
a question he was upon this. With what gusto 
he writes upon it! We smile, and sometimes 
good-humourediy laugh, as we read, but at the 
same time ackuowledge the shrewd common- 
sease of much of the writing. His first paper, 
the beginning of a series, appears, after an 
article on Parochial Government,” in the third 
number of the Original, and is entitled, ‘‘The 
‘‘ Art of obtaining High Health.” After de- 
scribing what been his miserable state in 
this respect, he says that a passage of Cicero’s 


suggested to him the expediency of making his 
th his study, and— 


J rose from my book, stood bolt uptight, and de- 
termined to be well. In pursuance of my resolution, I 
tried many extremes, was guilty of many absurdities, 
and committed many errors, am the remonstrances 
and ridicule of those around me. I persevered never. 
theless, and it is now, I believe, fall sixteen years since 
Ihave had aby medical advice, or taken any medicine 
whatever by way of medicine. During 
have lived constantly in the world, for the 
in London, without ever absent 
me one whole week, and I have never 
a 


t of business or 
r, with the 
the country from over exertion. 
worn neither great coat nor cloak, 2 
walk at all hours and in all weathers. 


or nine 
I ride and 
y dress has 


be | Deen the same in summer and winter, my under gar- 


ments a and only of cotton, Iam always 
lightl . The only inconvenience I suffer, is occa- 
sional from colds; but with a little more care I could 


entirely prevent them, or if I t»ok the trouble, I could 
remove the most severe in four and twenty hours.“ 


What he did was this: — 


After making many blunders in my endeavours to 
improve my bea'th, I discovere | that I had fallen into 
the great, — I believe, common, error of think 
how much food I could take in order to make m 

rather than how much I could digest to make 
myself well. I found that my vessels were overct * 
aud my whole frame encumbered with superfluities, in 

uence of which I was liable to be out of order 
— slightest causes. I to take less 
sleep and more exercise, particularly before breakfast, 
at which meal I confined mysolf to half a cup of tea 
and a moderate quantity of eatables. I dined at 
one o from one dish of meat an one of vegetables, 
21 — everytbing else; aod I drank no wine, 
and only half-a pint of table-beer. At seven | had tea, 
observing the same moderation as at breakfast, and at 
half-past nine a very light supper. III was ever hungry 
during any other part of the day, I took a crust of 
bread or some fruit. My care was neither to antictjate 
my appetite, nor to overload it, nor to disappoint it— 
in fact, to keep it in the best possible humour. | con- 
tioued this course almost invariably for several months. 


And this was the result :— 


„Indeed I felt a different being, light and vigorous, 
with all my senses sharpened, levjoyed an absolutely 
— 4 existence. I cannot help mentioning two or 


sin f of my state, though I dare say 
22 
tru». It seems that from the surface of an 


ridiculous, but they are never- 
‘animal in perfect health there is an active ex 


going on, which . impurity ; for when I walked 
on the dustiest s, not 8 my feet, but even 
— remained free from dust. By way of — 
ment, I did not wash my face for a week, nor did an 
one see, or I feel, any difference. One day I took hold 
of the branch of a tree to raise myself from the ground, 
when I was astonishe! to feel such a buoyaacy as to 
have scarcely any sonse of weight. In this state all my 
sensations were the real and marked indications of 
wants. No faintness or craving, but a pl 
keenness of appetite told mo when to eat. I was in no 
uncertainty as to when I ought to leave off, for Late 
heartily to a certain point, aud then felt 1 
satisfied, without any feeling of oppression. No heayi- 
ness, but a pleasing compesure preceded my desire for 
rest, and I woke from one sound 8 sleep com- 
pletely refréshed. Exercise was delightful to me, and 
enough of it was indicated by a quiescent teodency 
without aay harassing sensation of fatigue. I felt, and 
believe I was, inaccessible to disease; and all this I 
attribute to the state of my digestion, on which it soems 
to me entirely depends the state of man, Being in 
bealth, it is exsy tu keep so, at least where there are 
facilities of living rationally; but to get into health 
whilst living in the world, and after a long course of 
ignorance or imprudence, is of difficult attainment.” 


Our author laid great stress upon com 
of mind and body, the possession of cheerfulness, 
and other moral considerations. He advises 
wives ‘‘not to entertain their husbands with 
‘‘ domestic grievances about children, or ser- 
‘* vants, nor to ask for money, nor produce un- 
paid bills, nor propound unreasonable or 
‘ provoking questions at meal times. Very 

ood advice! He would have no nervous 

urry before meals, and, after meals, ‘‘ stoop- 
ing, leaning against the chest, going quick 
‘* upstairs, opening or shutting a tight drawer, 
** pulling off boots, packing up, or even any 
‘‘gingle contortion or forced position of the 
„ body, has each a tendency to cause fermen- 
tation, and thereby produce bile, heartburn, 
“difficulty of breathing, and other 

„% ments.“ We need not follow him farther; it- 
is only melancholy to add that Mr. Walker 
the younger died suddenly at the age of fifty- 
two, with his “heart and liver very seriously 
affected.“ This fact may provoke 

but the probability is that he had prolonged 
his life, and he candidly acknowledges that 
did not always act up to his own theory. 


We could quote page after page upon all 
sorts of subjects from the interesting origi- 
“nal” writings of this worthy son of a worthy 
father, and there is not one that would not be 
found pleasant and good reading. But, if our 
recommendation be worth anything, our readers 
will get this work for themselves, and when 
they have done so they will, as we do, thank 
Mr. Jerrold both for bringing it out and for 
editing it with sach care and ability. 


— 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOT’S REMAIN.“ 


This volume—we presume the last i 
from a rich store—is more rem o for the 
light it tbrows on the character of the writer 
than for presenting fresh evidences of her 
poetic genius. The s here given are 
mostly, we should think, the products of earlier 
years, and are in nowise equal to such pieces as 
the ‘‘Oomforter,”’ and Jesus, my Saviour, 
‘look on me,” which we signalised on the 

of the Poems.“ One or two 
, and show real facility in 
ut, with the single exception of 


sonnets are 

poetic form; 
some stanzas in All Gone,” we sh not set 
much store by them. The letters, however, 
are in many ways admiruble and characteristic. 
Here we have a lady who had 


racter, or fell into happy harmony with it; 80 


that there was with her no needless logical re- 
iteration of the dogmatic truths she had 
ted. She has an astonishing faculty of 
ing commonplace events with the glow of 


to 

feeling and conviction; but her whole 

is experimental, her analysis of states 

frames—if she ever falls into them —is practical 

and ‘without oo of morbidness. All 
3 


nature to her i utiful—to be humbly but 
deeply enjoyed. She would even have endorsed 
Mr. Raab ine remarks about the Duty of 
„ Delight’’—which so few Evangelicals would 

rhaps do other than frown at. The bulk of the 
etters are addressed to a friend, Miss Seott 
Moncrieff, to her youngest sister, and to her 
nephew, W. H. Elliot, an Indian civilian; and 
the traits we have remarked upon are noticeable 
in all. It is very beautiful to see the old lady 
—advancing beyond the line laid down by the 


Leaves from the Unpublished Remains of Charlotte 
Elliot, 8 “Justaslam.” (The Religious Tract 
Society. 
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Psalmist as the limit of human life—writing disposed to expend sevenpence upon Part I. are | not hurried together to make a book, and what 
thus :— 2 entitled to receive a copy, twenty inches square, of | better can be said for a volume of this kind ? 


‘(My sweet Mary,—The may is nearly out, and is 
filling the air with fragrance, and the lilacs and 
laburnums and horse chesnut blossoms beautify the 
lawn on every side ; while the azaleas and rhododen- 
drons in the beds begin to look so gay and lovely that I 
say to myself every hour nearly,‘ O that Willie and 
Mary were here to enjoy them with us, surcly there cin 
be nothing more lovely. . . . I think you have 
not the atrength to come only for a day, and to us both 
it would be an exquisite pleasure to tell you viva voce 
on the spot how thoroughly we are enjoying our sojourn 
here, and how the lovely season seems to bring out 
fresh beauties every day. 

„It was only yesterday that the isterdict on my 
using my r eye was removed, and it is very wea 
and tearful still; but my first use of it is to write this 

note to you, to tell you that I hardly believed it 
— that, at my age, and with all the infirmities it 
ngs, I could bave derived such pure, unmixed de- 
light from any earthly spot as I have felt here since the 
weather became fine: would that you had seen my 
Eleanor Jane, at past eleven last night, standing at 
your open window, fascinate! by the scene, the full 
moon 10 ring a flood of ratiance over the lawn, the 
shadows sleeping beneath, and all so deliciously quiet 
and lovely, that we felt it was almost a shame to go to 
bed and leave it. . There seems no end of lovely 
scenery ; my only fear is that I should get too fond of 
it were I to be here long, so that it ia very well that we 
shall not incur the danger. Never since I used to stay 
with my beloved Caroline in her grove at Harrow havo 
I enjoyed nature in her spring loveliness s» much as I 
have dene bere, nor have I ever heard such nightingales, 
thrushes, robins, &c., they all seem in au ecostasy of 
happiness. Then we have peaceful sheep and placid 
cows, and two nice little foals with their mothers to put 
life into the scene.” 


Truly a delicious letter from an old dame of 
seventy, so simple, fresh, and childlike, that we 
can 


ly wonder at the influence she came to 
exercise over her circle, and especially over the 
younger members of it. Sometimes her confes- 
sions of failing faculties are touching. As in 
this case :— 
_ “] sometimes feel and fear that my faculties are so 
lwindling — (now tbat I have crosse4 the bound 
line set to mark and to limit the term of human life), 
that I have no rs to write anything worth the 
r of those I love; and 1 have also come to fee! 
t those affecting words apply even to the effort of 
writing a letter, ‘ Yet is their strength but labour and 
sorrow ' ; so different is it now with me to what it once 
was, when letter-writing was a real pleasure, aod 1 
scarcely knew how to stop my pen. 


“The text you gave me is a beautiful one, and I 
Dave taken the whole verse to write down in my 
‘book as a memorial of you throughout the 
. ‘And therefore will the Lord wait, that He 
may be gracious unto you; and therefure will He 
be exalted, that he may hare mercy upon you, for 
the Lord is a God of judgment; blessed are they 
that wait for Him.’ There is a beautiful recipro-“ 
city in the mutual attitude of our God and our own 
souls, the one toward the other. He, waiting to be 
ous to us and to bless us; and we, waiting to be 
essed and pardoned and comforted by Him.” 


We have read through this volume with un- 
common pleasure; it helps us vastly to under- 
stand a very beautiful character, which can 
only be the more loved and admired the more 
it is understood. 


1 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The History of Protestantism. By the Rev. J. A. 
Wrur, LL.D. Part I. (London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin.) We have here the first fifty pages of 
a publication, with the announcement of which our 
readers will be familiar. We do not think the 
enterprising publishers have erred in believing that 
some such work as this promises to be is needed in 
the present state of public feeling in this country. 
Dr. Wylie is master of his subject—for the Papacy 
is his bete noir—and he heartily throws himself into 
his allotted work. He writes in a condensed and 
incisive style, and, with graphic vigour, and a care- 
ful referenco to authorities, he outlines the course 
of events from the early declension of the Chris- 
tian Church to the crushing of the Protestants of 
the Albigenses, and the establishment of the 
Inquisition by Pope Gregory IX. This sketch in 
Part I. is necessarily a fragment ; the introduction 
to a history intended to show how the seed of Pro- 
testant Christianity ‘‘ was deposited in the soil ; 
**how the tree grew up and flourished despite the 
„furious tempests that warred around it; how 
*‘oentury after century it lifted its top higher than 
„heaven, and spread its boughs wider around, 
‘sheltering liberty, nursing letters, fostering art, 
and gathering a fraternity of prosperous and 
** powerful nations around it.” In his fervid zeal 
against the Papacy, Dr. Wylie lays far too little 
emphasis on that alliance with the State, which 
from the time of Constantine enabled it to wield 
secular power in order to aggrandise itself, 
and crush opposition till it was able to assert its 
own supremacy. But this is hardly the time for 
criticism. The publishers have lavishly seconded 
the aims of the author. They have furnished a 
profusion of excellent illustrations—about a score 
in this instalment of the work—and all who are 


Ward's celebrated painting, ‘‘ Luther's First Study 
Wok the Bible,” which is admirably engraved on 
plate paper, well worthy of being framed, and is in 
itself worth far more than the small sum charged 
for the part. Only a widely-extended circulation 
can, we should think, recoup such liberality. 


The Early Heroes of the Temperance Reformation. 
By Witutam Logan, author of Words of Com. 
fort,” the Moral Statistics of Glasgow,” &c. 
(Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League.) Mr. 
Logan always writes with clearness and force, and 
he has found a subject near to his heart in The 
Early Heroes of the Temperance Movement.” He 
tells of the most prominent incidents in it, from the 
first efforts made in America and Mr. Lyman 
Beecher’s great sermons, down through the early 
struggles in Scotland and Ireland. He varies his 
account by anecdotes and sketches of John Dun- 
lop, Livesey, Collins, Kettle, Fortune, Mason, and 
the rest, and we think it must be admitted, what- 
ever opinion tho reader may hold, that he has made 
a very interesting book. He thus gives us an ac- 
count of the origin of the now much-used word 
tee-total, quoting from Mr. Livesey's lecture 

Now, I can assure you, if any authority is re- 
quired as to the origin of that wo , none higher can 
be tes than myself, for [ was present when the 

was originated. It was first pronounced by a 
man named Dickie Turner. At that time (1832) there 
were temperance societies based upon the principle 
of abstinence from all spirits, and great moderation 
in all fermented liquors. ckie attempted at a meet- 
ing te show the difference, deprecated the practice of 
drinking fermented liquors in moderation, and enjoined 
that of ahstinence, when he came out with the ex 


pression that gave rise to the notable term tee- total, 
which since then has gone throughout the world. He 


said that he should be te-te-tee-total. We all took 
up the word at that moment, and were glad of it, for 
the tion ‘abstinence from intuxicating 


designa al 
drinks’ was cumbersome. We said that was the 
thing; and, from that moment till now, the word 
tes total denotes abstinence from all kinds of intoxica- 
ting, in opposition to moderation in all fermented, 
quors. 


The Temple, its Ministry and Services, as they 
were at the Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. 
Epersueim. (Religious Tract Society.) Few men 
are more competent to write on Jewish customs and 
antiquities than Dr. Edersheim, who has made them 
a special study. We remember recently how skil- 
fully he managed to communicate to us much of the 
detail and minutis of Jewish life in the form of 
fiction ; and now he has chosen the more direct way 
to instruct us about the Temple—which must be a 
subject of interest to Bible readers and Christians 
for all times. Here then we have a picture of 
Jewish life as it was in the days of our Saviour, 
clustered around the Temple, and its services, 
which were the centre of all the life, public, 
domestic, personal. Dr. Edersheim well says :— 


‘‘The Temple services are not so many strange or 
isolated i 4 the origin of which — — look 


among neigh nations, and in the tendencies 
natural erer, . 
Rather, all now becomes one whole—the 


design and execution bearing even stronger evidence to 
ite Divine authorship than other of God's works, where 
every part fits into the other, and each and all point 
with unswerving steadfastness to Him in whom the love 
of God was fully manifested, and its purposes towards 
the world fully carried out,” 

The chapters on the Priesthood, the Sacrifices, 
the Temple Sabbaths, the Feasts, Purifications, 
and so on, presented in the simple, polished style 
for which Dr. Edersheim is known, cannot have 
any effect but to lead the reader to endorse the 
thought of the extract we have given. The book, 
we should mention, is very neat and well got up 
every way. 

A Father's Letters to his Son on his Coming of 
Age. By the late Rev. Dr. URwick, of Dublin. 
Mr. Urwick has in our idea done well to publish 
these letters, which are marked by high motive and 
good sense, and saturated with religious feeling, 
presented in the very spirit likely to recommend 
them to the young. The topics specially treated 
are, manliness, self-culture, (which under sub- 
ordinate hands deals with regimen, study, religion, 
and habits,) encouragements, property, &c., and 
under each head some right wise, loving counsel is 
given. 

Sunday Afternoons with Jesus. Bible Readings 
on the Life of Christ. By Marianne FARNINGHAM, 
author ok Leaves from Elem,” &c., Ke. (James 
Clarke and Co.) This is a book which we are sure 
many will find useful either as a help to Bible 
instruction at home or in Sunday-school. We note 
that it was specially prepared with a view to 
members of a Bible-class ; but we cannot conceive 
anything handier for a Christian parent, who wishes 
himself to do his duty by his child in the highest 
of all education. It has been done with care, arid 


' 


The Contemporary Review of this month has gone 
through almost as many editions as a popular 
novel. The article which has doubtless been the 
main cause of this unusual sale, Mr. Gladstone's 
paper on Ritualism, has already been freely com- 
mented upon in our columns. But perhaps Mr. 
Matthew Arnolds review of objections to Litera- 
ture and Dogma has added to the excitement. 
Nor can we wonder at it. Mr. Arnold, no less than 
Mr. Gladstone, isamember of the Church of England. 
In fact, to jadge by the supercilious tone which he 
thinks it fine to assume towards everyone who 
declines to conform to the Church as by law esta- 
blished, we should suppose that even in his own 
estimation he is nothing if not Anglican. This 
may be perfectly correct. Yet we cannot help 
adding that in our view he is certainly not Angli- 
can, at least if religious belief has anything to do 
with the name. But that may be a prejudice on 
our part, arising from want of the sweet reason- 
**ableness” which swallows any formulas if only 
they are established. We are ourselves very much 
nearer in religious belief to the Anglican Church 
than is Mr. Matthew Arnold. But this we pre- 
sume has nothing to do with conformity. Kegularly 
to join in services of which one does not believe a 
word, or perhaps to abstain from any mode of wor- 
ship—this is [conformity and sweet reasonable- 
„% ness. But to try to find for oneself a mode of 
worship in which one can be completely sincere, 
and to ask liberty to do so without being burdened 
with the support of another man’s mode of worship 
as well, this is ‘‘ temper and contentiousness.” We 
cannot, however, allow our differences of opinion 
from Mr. Arnold to obscure to us the singular 
force, clearness, and beauty of his style, of which 
this article is an additional illustration. 
Would that his barbed and fatal shafts were 
met by some equally skilful champion of 
the creeds of Mr. Arnold’s Church. Another 
paper which we have read with an interest 
from which our Nonconformity in no degree detracts 
is that of Mr. James Fergusson on St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He deals with the proposed decora- 
tions. He tells us in effect, what indeed we had 
already gathered from the models publicly exhibited, 
that the dean and chapter propose to spend 
400,000. —(when they get it)—in chipping off the 
internal surfaces of the cathedral and replacing 
them with a sort of lacquering of marble and gold 
bedizenment which will make Wren's master-piece 
a huge baby-show. The tawdry specimens already 
put up by way of experiment are a sufficient indica - 
tion of the sort of outrage which is contemplated. 
We cannot help fearing that the ‘‘ Gothic” mania 
of the present bas caused some decay of 
the finer taste which finds most joy in grand pro- 
portions and in the calm repose of highest art. 
Crusted ornaments and gewgaw colours are all the 
rage now. But when it is proposed to insult the 
genius of Wren, we think the time has come to try 
whether the dean and chapter have such an absolute 
life possession of England’s grandest building as 
Mr. Freeman would have us believe. 

Of the Fortnightly Review we have already spoken 
in commenting on Mr. Chamberlain's article, which 
has naturally attracted a great deal of attention. 
This is followed by a remarkably clever criticism of 
Mr. Disraeli’s novela by Leslie Stephen. The 

ion of the critic’s style to the nature of his 
subject is singularly perfect, at once most amusing 
and suggestive. The editor deals with A Recent 
%Worklon Supernatural Religion, of which we need 
hardly say he forms a very different estimate from 
that which we have already given to our readers. 


Sunday-school workers are not likely to lack 
useful information. It will be seen from an 
announcement elsewhere that the Union are about 
to bring out a weekly journal called the Sunday- 
school Chronicle, which is to have many of the 
characteristics of a magazine, and is intended to be 
the medium of communication for Sunday-schools 
throughout the country. Mr. Elliot Stock also 
announces the Sunday-school World, a new weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Sunday-school 
teachers. The price of both magazines will be one 
penny. 

Broruer.y Love. —Mr. John Petticrew, minister 
of Govan, was one of the originals amongst the 
clergy of — of whom there —5— —— in — 
last age. His bytery was once violently divi 
my —— in the room of one Mr. 
Love, then in the chair. While they were dis- 
puting with vast keenness Mr. Petticrew came in, 
and being asked his opinion, he said, ‘‘ Moderator, 
let brotherly love continue.” The tery took 
his advice, and so their disputes were in good 


humour. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tus Gonpowper Exrrostox.— Some further evi- 
dence was given on Monday at the adjourned 
inquiry respecting the Regent s Park explosion, the 
principal witnesses examined being a boy who was 
on board the barge Dee; Dr. A. S Taylor, the 
eminent chemist, who lives near the scene of the 
explosion; and Major Majendie, the Government 
inspector under the Ganpowder Acts. The last 
witness made some experiments before the court to 
show how, in his opinion, the disaster was caused. 
Ultimately the jury returned a verdict to the effect 
that the three men were killed by the explosion, 
and that this was caused through the ignition of the 
vapour of the benzoline on board the Tilbury by 
the light or fire in the cabin of the barge. They 
aided an opinion that the canal company were 
guilty of gross negligence in the matter, and that 
the existing laws are inadequate to secure public 
safety. A report from a special committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the allege! storage of gun- 
powder and other explosive substances in the parish 
of Paddington, was presented yesterday at a nume- 
rously-attended meeting of the Vestry of that 
district. It was resolved that, as further legisla. 
tion on the keeping and carriage of gunpowder 
was necessary, a deputation should wait upon the 
lome Secretary, and urge the Government to take 
immediate steps for the protection of the public. 

Tug Unirep Kinepom ALLtance.—The anoual 
council meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance 
was held at Manchester on Tuesday last week. Mr. 
Alderman Barlow, B Aton, presided. In the report 
the committee, referring to the results of the 
general election, looked k upon it as affording 
considerable ground for encouragement, and as 
indicating an amount of power and opinion which 
must, rightly directed, compel politicians and party 
leaders to listen to the claims of the Alliance. A 
long and prominent ph in the report was 
devoted to a criticiem of the attitude of Mr. Bright 
to the Alliance. His advice to the Society of 
Friends, and in subsequent letters, to leave 
Parliament alone” upon this question, was 
described as, though not, perhaps, unnatural, 
certainly injudicious.” The reading of this para- 
graph was loudly cheered. On the motion of 
Sir W. Lawson, M.P., a resolution was ado 
re satisfaction that an increase | number of 
alhereuts to the Sw of the Permissive Bill 
had been returned at the general election to the 
House of Commons. Resolutions were also adopted 
declaring it to be the duty of all the members to 
make the Permissive Bill a vital issue at elections, 
to organise their electoral forces, and to promote 
vigorous petition movements. Ia the evening a 
public meeting was held in the Free Trade Hall, at 
which Mr. Arthur Pease, M. P., presided, and the 
Lee a speakers were—the Rev. Dr. Begg, Sir 
Vilfrid Lawson, Professor Cairnes, Professor 
Smyth, M. P., Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M. P., and Mr. 
Th rold Rogers. 

Mr. Bataur ann tHe Corn Laws.—Mr. John 
Bright has written the following letter, in reply to 


the statement male a few days ago by a Couserva- | 


=a 


tive speaker at Leeda, to the effect that the 
are no better off now, relative to the price ot 
than they were before the repeal of the corn laws 
and other protective laws: — Corriebruch House, 
Pitluchry, Ovtober 12, 1871 Dear Sir, — Vour 


dean period. The Hebrew inscriptions is translated 
** The limit of Gezer,” the word for limit“ being 
that used in the Talmad in speaking of a Sabbath 
duy’s journey. One of these inscriptions lies east 
of Abu-Shusheh, and the other lies north-west of 
the former; and as a third inscription has been 
found since, to the south-west of the first, it seems 
to be evident that we have here one of the angles 
of the square with sides of two thousand cubits, 
which, as we learn from Numbers xxxv. 5, formed 
the boundaries of the suburbs of the Levitical cities. 
The position of these three inscriptions in relation 
to the numerous remains of an ancient city which 
were found on the plateau of the Tell-el-Gezer, 
should enable us to determine the extent of the 
square, and further examination of the ground 
may bring to sight other similar inscriptions. Light 
may possibly be thus thrown on that vexed ques- 
tion, the length of the Jewish cubit. M. Ganneau 
points out that the sacred boundary must have been 
a square, having its four angles at the four cardinal 

ints, and not, as usually supposed, its sides. As 

ithert) the site of Ger has been generally 

placed at Yasur, the form and extent of the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, of which tribe it was a frontier 
town, must be very materially modified in our maps 
of ancient Palestine. Gezer was one of the royal 
cities of the Canaanites, and is mentioned several 
times in t 0 account of the wars of David and the 
Maccabees. Destroyed by the Egyptians, it was 
restored to Solomon 4 of the dowry of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and rebuilt by him. 

Tae Riest Hox. J. Sransretv, M. P., at 
BuistoL.—At a crowded and enthusiastic meeting, 
held at Bristol, to support a bill for the Repeal of 
the Contagions Diseases Acts, which Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, Bart, M. P. for Scarborough, intends to 
bring in next session, Mr. Stansfeld said :—The 
friendly greeting he had received he interpreted to 
mean on their some appreciation of the deep 
import of the question which they were met t» 
discuss. (Applause.) He did not come to inflame 
their imaginations with any recitals of the horrors 
which attended the policy of these acts. It were 
but too easy to arouse the indignation of any 
assemblage of decent men. (Renewed applause. ) 
It had been supposed by those who u eld and 
22 this 5 that opposition to it might 

dying out. e camo there t) say, not only in 
his own name, but in the name of many 4 
that they renewed to-night an o ition to this 
immoral and indecent R which would neyer 
again be suspended until these acts were repealed. 
(Cheers ) is was thé first occasion on which he 
had expressed himself upon the subject of these 
laws, and he desired to speak in the plainest terms 
his convictions. They would not arraign the 
motives of those who passed these laws, but he 
would tell them that they were smuggled throngh 
Parliament. Every one of them who happens t» 
have been a passive and unconscious participator 
in the 8 (and amongst them himself) was 
responsible for it, and he desired to acquit 
himself of that responsibility. These laws 
had not the sanction of previous discussion by a 


| favourable public or in Parliament, which the laws 


letter has been sent on to me, and I have only time 


to acknowledge the receipt of it. Vour opponent 
must be a man profoundly ignorant or strangely 
perverse, or he would have a different opinion of 
the effects of free trade in corn. He, perhaps, does 
not know that last year twelve millions of quarters 
of wheat were imported, worth in this market 
nearly forty millions sterling; and that great 
quantities of other grain were also imported ; not 
less than 500,000 tous of potatoes, with great 
quantities of cattle, and meat, an cheese, and 
butter, were imported, that, in fuct, eighty millions 
sterling in value were imported, nearly all of which 
it was the object of the corn laws and other pro- 
tective laws to exclude from the country. ore 
than half the working men of England, with their 
families, are fed on bread which comes from abroad, 
and it is obvious that the continuance of the pro- 
tective 2 as applied to agriculture would have 
agrees amine among the people, and would have 
plunged the nation into anarchy. I have not time 
to write more to you, and I feel certain that to add 
to what I have said would be of no use to your 
opponent, as he must be very ignorant, and, I fear, 
quite unable to reason on a matter of this nature. 
It you turn to the newspapers from 1839 to 1846, 
or to the debates in ‘‘ Hansard,” you may obtain all 
the facts and arguments you require.—I am, respect- 
pe yours, JoHN Bricur. r. John Rowlinson, 
8. * 

New Discoverres Ix Pali E.— The Quar- 
terly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
contains an account of an interesting idertification 
of the site of the ancient Levitical city of Gezer, in 
the territory of the tribe of the Ephraim, by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. M. Ganneau bad already, in 
1873, communicated to the Paris G phical 
Society @ passage in the historian Mejr-et-Deen, in 
which an account is given of a skirmish which took 
— between the villa of Khulda, whose site is 

nown, and a place called Tell-el-Gezer, and iden- 
tified this place with Abu-Shusheh, on topogra- 
phical grounds. On a careful examination of the 
ground in the present year, M. Ganneau discovered 
two identical bilingual inscriptions, in Greek and 
Hebrew, cut in the rock, and probably of the Hero- 


| 


of Parliament were intended to provide and secure ; 
and pointed out the evils of passing laws without 
the guarantee of a free public discussion. He de- 
ecribed the * and the operation of the Acts, and 
showed from Government statistics that they had 
utterly failed, and did not prevent the disease they 
were passed t) do. These laws were immoral, un- 
constitutional, and hygienically wrong. They were 
immoral, and therefore could not contribute in the 
long run to the physical health of the population. 
He was determined not to cease working till this 
sacred agit ition had caused these degrading laws to 
be blotted out from the Statate-book of the land for 
ever. (Loud cheers.) Mr. 8. Waddy, M. P., Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Amos, and other influential gentle- 
men, then addressed the meeting. 


Gleanings. 


An Alabama editor winds up an editorial on 
the corn crop with the remark :—‘' We have 
on exhibition in our sanctum a pair of magnifi- 
cent ears.” 

A pleasant-looking gentleman stepped out on the 
platform of a Western car, and, inhaling the fresh 
air, enthusiastically observed to the breaksman— 


** Isn't this invi ing? No, sir, it is Bethel,” 
said the tious employé. The pleasant- 
looking gentleman retired. 


As proof of the mildness of the season, a corre- 
spondent of the Times at Southampton says that in 
his garden are now in flower a white — 
a Berberis Darwinii, and a common laburnum, 
that a few days ago his gardener brought in a small 
dish of ripe strawberries from the open beds. 

To Dry Wer Boors.—The Garden says :— 
„When the boots are taken off, fill them quite full 
with dry oats. This grain has a great fondness for 
damp, and will — « absorb the least vestige of 
it from the wet leather. As it takes up the mois- 
ture it swells, and fills the boot with a tightly- 
fitting last, keeping its form good, and drying the 
leather without hardening it. In the morning, 
shake out the oats and hang them in a bag near the 
fire to dry, ready for the next wet night, draw on 
the boots, and go happily about the day's work. 

Ving. Sete to taske 0 e whick wes 
havin ec to a gi which was 
— by the executioner, on the ground that 
he had not been paid for the last that he had 


erected, gave so much offence that the next time 
the judge came to the circuit he was sent for. 
Fellow,“ said the jadge, in a stern tone, how 
came you to neglect making the gibbet that was 
ordered on my account?” 1 hum ly beg your 
— * said the carpenter; ‘‘hil I known it 
ad been for your lordship it woull have been 
done immediately ! ” 

Tue True Answer.—Onae of the students at 
Davidson's College, who was too lazy to do any- 
thing right, was in the — bit of cleaning out 
lamp chimney by running his finger down it and 
twisting it around. After he had cleaned it out in 
this particular manner one day not long ago, a 
fellow-stadent took it up and ied it to the re- 
sidence of one of the professors, with the inquiry— 
Why ie it that this chimney is smoked, just up 
to this point and no farther?” The learned gentle- 
man entered into an elaborate and scientific expla- 
nation why it was, arguing with great lucidness, 
ani citing various authorities to show the correct- 
ness of his reasoning. When he had finished the 
student said to him, No, sir, you are — * 
** Why is it, then?” inquired the professor. 
cause the fellow’s fingers were not lung en to 
reach any further,” replied the stadent.—Christian 
Union. 

A Hint ro Trave_trrs —A wicked jest was 
lately perpetrated in Paris. Staying at an hotel 
there for a single night, a traveller found himself 
charged for four candles, at a franc each, which he 
had not used. It was the system,” the garcon 
remarked, with a ehrug, and finally the four francs 
were paid. During the colloquy three other ser- 
vants, including the chamber maid, sauntered near 
in that spontaneous and unconcerned manner 80 
sag wo their own, and mute appeals were made 
or alms, though the service was o in 
the account just paid. Mr. ——, with a N 
decision, mastered the situation in the twinkling 
of an eye, dismantled the candelabra, and grace- 
fully presented the candles, at one franc to 
the whole of the astonished servants, and 
charging four expressive Voilds/” anda - 
nant smile at their stultified heads, victoriously 
quitted the field of action, having beaten his foes 
with their own w 

BRoUGHAM AND kus —The following aneo- 
—— is — in — — my moe * 8 About 
three weeks ago a few days at — 
where I met Brougham ; he came from Satu 
till Monday morning, and from the hour of 
arrival to that of his departure he never ceased 
telking. The party was enough— Luttrell, 
Rogers, &c.—but it was comical to see how the 
latter was provoked at Brougham’s engrossing all 
the talk, though he could not help listening with 
pleasure. is certainly one of the most 
remarkable men I ever met ; to say nothing of what 
he is in the world, his almost childish gaiety and 
animal — his humour mixed with 
but not ill-natared, his wonderful information, 
the facility with which he handles every subject, 
from the most grave and severe to the most tri 
displaying a mind full of varied and extensive 
information and sa memory which has suffered 
nothing to escape it, I never saw any man whose 
conversation impressed me with such an idea of his 
superiority over all others. As Rogers said the 
moruing of his departure, This morning Solon, 
Lycu Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Lord Chesterfield, and a great many more 
went away in one postvhaise.” 

A RemarkaBie Lerrer. —By the last mail from 
India a curious lett r arrived at the General Post 
Office. It was not stamped, the paper of which the 
envelope was composed was peculiar, and the ad- 
dress was fur the time being utterly unintelligible 
Anyhow, the letter had been sent to London. The 
General Post Offive authorities at once despatched 
to the most erudite 


a messenger 

scholars in this city to aak them tod the 
writing on the envelope. An eminent linguist of 
the Beta Museum was applied to. He could not 


ret the address, but pronounced the characters 
— to bo — = nor resem« 
tters com e an ient Assyriac 
inscriptions with witch be had hitherto met. 
Avotber well-known authority of the British 
Museum was consulted, but he could not see 
in the writing on the envelope any resemblance 
to Ubinese. The authorities at the India Office 
were next asked for their 2 The omniscient 
librarian was — tely absent 4 = the 
time when the messenger ut a pro- 
fessor, his able poe need it not to be 
or even Pali. The letter next went to 
Richmond, where a well-known scholar 
noed the address not to be Canarese. 80 


are 
orm t 
bling the 


the letter passed from pundit to pundit without 
interpretation. At length it happened that a learned 
ntleman of the India Office the 


earer of the mysterious communication to take 
it to two other learned gentlemen residing in Bay 
water. These laid their heads together, and 
covered that the inscription on the envelope of the 
redoubtable letter was in the Telugu character 
It was written very badly, however, and when 
translated read as follows :— 
Norru peypv. Janoor ! 

aye writer in London to take this letter 
t io 


I pra 
vive to the hand of the Range. 


and give 


‘‘ Nottu peydu means not as — was no 
stamp on letter, so perhaps ugu person 
who — it i 2 — to the 


2 — 2 ~~ « K pe ee ee — , 


Ranee,” as he styles Her Majesty the Queen, suffi- 
ciently important in reit to pass free to the hands 


a — 


rr 
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of the Empress of India.” ‘‘Jaroor!” is the 
Hindustani equivalent for a haste.” The 
‘* writer” of the London Post Office of course means, 
in common Indian parlance, the ‘‘clerk.” The 
author of the letter evidently supposed that we in 
London possess only one post office and only one 
clerk to that office. Of course, the contents of the 
letter are not known to us. Probably some petty 
lawsuit has gone wrong with the sender, and Her 
Majesty the Queen is informed that the local 
magistrate took bribes, — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received, AU such an 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTH. 


NISBET—June 9, at Malus, Samos, Navigators’ Islands, 
South Seas, the wife of the Kev. Dr. Henry Nisbet, of a 


son. 
OUSTON—Oct. 18, the wife of the Rev. John H. Ouston, of 
Bury, Lancashire, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
PUGHE—EVANS.—Oct. 8, at the Ind+pendent Chapel, 
Lianfair, Caereinion, by the Rev. D. Evans, father of the 
bride, assisted by the Rev. K. Roberts, of Manchester, 
Robert, eldest son of Ellis Pughe, Keg., of Manchester, to 
Ellen, youngest daughter of the Rev. D. Evans, Meifod, 
formerly of Penarth, Montgomeryshire. 
HOWE—HARKRIS —Oct. 14, at the Baptist Chapel, Potter's 
Bar, Walter Howe, of Mausell-street, London, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the lote Samuel Harris, Esq, of Green- 


wood, Barnet. 
PEARCE. -VEAL.—Oct. 15, at the Congregational Church, 
, by the Rev. John Dunlop, uncle of the bride, 
~~ 5 the Kev. Willam Summers, Alexander Pearce, 


, Cambs, to Florence Ann, second daughter 

of F ie Veal, of Kingwood, Hants, 
COX—SY K ES8.—Uct. 14, at Nether Chapel, Norfolk-street, 
Sheffield, by the Rev. Robert Stainton, John Henry Cox, 
to Maria, youngest daughter of the late Wm Sykes, civil 


F U N Eu AL. R EF O R N 
The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 

tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Straud, W C. 


— — — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 

Au Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 14, 1474. 
sun ORPARTMENT 
Notes isoued .. 40.888 008, Goverument Debt.211,015,100 

Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin& Bullion 21,388,095 
Silver Bullion... .. — 


230,388.00 £36 388.093 
0 BANKING —— 
Propr’tor’s t 14 14,553,000 Goverument Secu- 
* „ 8,006,212) rities, (ine. dead 
Public Deposits.. 3.987.287 weight annuty).£15,340,156 
Other n „ 21,947,719 Other Securities. 19,206,207 
Seven — | and 
other 


SA. do ob in ke ah 8,727,665 
eevee 893,001 Gold & Silver Coin 678,161 


£43 952,249) £43,952,219 


Oet. 15, 1874. F. May, Chie! Cashier. 
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BreakFrast.— Errs's Cocoa.—GrRatTeruL anp Con- 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
Which govern the operatious of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful 44 of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.“ —“ Civil Service Gazette.“ Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 
only, —“James Eprs and Co., Homeopathic 
C J 48, Threadneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

MAaNuPractuRE oF Cocoa—*We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Meesrs. Jawes Epps and 
Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 

„London.“ — Sce article in Cassell’s Household 


-JuDsON'’sS Suri Uwes are exceedingly useful house- 
commodities. The process is simple, aud result satis- 
factory, as applied to woollen and silk articles, Shetland 
shawls or # that have become yellow are good subjects 
for beginuers in the art of dyeing. A basiu of water 
only ; time, five minutes! Judson'’s Dyes, Gd. per 
colours, of ali Ch mists and Stationers. 
Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.—Thie most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality uurivailed, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Bra 7 Note the Ke 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded“ Kinahan’s LL. Whisky.“ 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchtield-street, Oxford-st., W. 
Pits.—Epitertic Firs on Fauna Sickness.—A 
certain method of cure has been discovered for this dis- 
tressing complaint by a physician, who is desirous that all 
sufferers may benefit from this providential discovery; it u 
never known to fail, aud will cure the most hopeless case 
after all other means have been tried, Full particulars will 
be sent by post to any person free of charge. Address— 
Mr. Winname, 10, Oxford terrace, tlyde-park, London. 


— — 


AS IT C’raHnT vo BR. 

“J visited” wrifea Dr. Uassart, reer. 
Forniman'’s Warehouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready for consignment to their AGENTS,& on analysis 
I found them Pune, & of auperior quality.” 

„At the Docks, I took samples of J/orniman's 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pure; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

47 purchased J'achets from ‘A 

' Horniman’s Tva,’ the contents | find corres in 
Purity and excellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the ks.” 


8,248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, fa 


— 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marg Lang, Monday, Oct. 19.— 
The supply of vo wheat was moderate this morning, and 
wet a fair demand, at the prices of Monday last. Arrivals of 
foreign wheat are liberal. The trade was quiet, and last 
week's prices were supported. Flour was a slow sale, without 
change in valne. Peas, beans, aud Indien corn were without 
alteration. Malting barley was fully as dear; grinding de- 
scriptions were 6d. to ls. per qr. lower on tle week. 
Of oats we have larger arrivals; the trade was not brisk, 
but prices were without change. At the ports of c only 
few cargoes remain for sale. The inquiry is slow, and prices 
are in favour of buyers. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Gr. | Per Qr. 
WusatT— > 6 5. s. 
Essex and Kent, | Pras— 
White fine .. — % 50 Grey .. 42 6 44 
„„. — 45) Maple 45 7 
28 „ — 16 White, boilers ... * 47 
” cee eee — 3 aah 4 45 
ier ae al Foreign 
» White .. dee re. ... 42 44 
Banter | 
Grinding .. ... 31 34 DATS— 
Chevalier... ... 40 48, English feed 6 8 
Distilling... .. 3 42 „ potato. — 
— . „ 85 . Scotchfed .. — — 
| : 2 - — - 7 75 
rr Irish Blac N 2 
Pale,new... ... 73 76 „ Witte 28 30 
„ od... .. — 77 Foreign feed 26 28 
Brown „ 8 
Fron 
Beans— Torn made 33 43 
Ticks „„ „ 43 44, Best country 
Harrow .. .. 46 BW househokis .. 31 33 
Pigeon... 30 836 Norfolk and 
Egyptian... 42 43 Sufot... .. 29 30 


Oct. 19.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week consisted of 21,673 head. In the correspond ng 
week last year we received 14,401; in 1372, 15.373; m 187}, 
16,766 ; im 1870, 14,488; and m 1869, 11,277 bead. The 
cattle trade of to-day has been dull. A full supply of stock 
has been ou offer, and equal to requirements, business gene- 
rally progressing slowly. From our own grazing dis- 
tricts the receipts of beasts have been moderate, but the 
quality has been indifferent. The demand has been dull, 
aud the best Scots and crosses have changed hands at 
6s. 4d. to 6s, Gd. per Sibs, From Lincolushire, Leicestershire, 
and Northamptonshire we have received about 1,500; from 
other parts of England, about 250; from Scotland, 152; and 
froa. Ireland, about 200 head. Ihe foreign side of the warket 
has been well supplied with beasts. From Tooving there 
have bern 3,019: Spanish, 300; Gothenburg, 47; aud Dutch 
600. The trace has been dull at droopmg prices. With 
sheep the market has been more freely supplied. Ses have 

rogressed slowly at late quotations. The best Downs an! 
half-brede have soli at 5s 8d. to 5s. 101. per Sibs. Calves 
have been very dull, at a decided reduction, Pigs have 


been quiet. 
Per Abs., to sink the offal. 
ded s. 4 
inf. coarse beasts 4 0 co 4 4 Pr.coarse wooled 5 6 
Second quality. 4 6 5 0 PrimeSouthdown5 8 
Prime large oten 5 8 6 
Prime Scots. .6 2 6 6 Prime mal. . 4 10 
Coarseiuf sheep 4 8 5 0 «fi G 
Second quality ..5 0 5 1 Neat em. porkers 3 2 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. 
19.—A moderate supply of meat was on sale here to-day, and 
an improved trade was experienced, at rather higher prices. 


Per Sibs. by the carcase. 


. d. 8. 4. . 4. „ 4 

Inferior beef 3 4to3 8 Inferior Mutton 3 Ot 3 8 
Middling do. .3 10 4 4 Middingdo. .3 10 4 4 
rime large do. 4 10 5 4 Prime do. 5 0 5 6 
Prime small do. 5 5 6 Large pork, 4 0 4 4 
Vel ...-4G0 %§& Ol] Smatidn . .5 O §& 8B 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 19.— The arrivals last week 
from 1 were 346 ürk ins butter and 3.210 bales bacon, 
and from foreigu 28,663 packages butter, and 1,934 
bales bacon. Foreign butter early in the week met a good 


of the weather, checked the demand, and prices are now 
much the same as this day se’: might. In the bacon market 
there was little : the best Wateriord cleared at late 
prices, but Limerick was 18. lower. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Oct. 19.—We can report 
no improvement in the character of our market, which con- 
tinues quiet with irregular values, For the periot of year 
hops move off very slowly, merchants only buying to fill um- 
mediate orders. Choice and low, cheap hops are in the most 
frequent demand, while medium samples are neglected 
Yearlogs are firm. Continental markets are quiet. 
Mid aud East Kent £10 £12, £15 15s; Weald of Keut 
£10, £10 10s, £11 11. ; Sussex, £3, £9, £10; Country 
Farnhams, £10, £11, £12; Farnhams, £10, £11, £13. 


POTATOES, Borough and Spitalfields, Monday, Oct. 19. 
— The arrivals of potatoes have increased, and a fair business 
is doing at the following er: Good Regents, 70, to 90s, 
per tou; Rocks, 60s. to > Kidneys, 100s. to 120s. per 
ton. The imports of potatoes into London last week amounted 
to 4,140 from Autwerp, 10 baskets from Kotterdam, 18 
Hamburg, 100 Brussels, and 577 bags from lonningen, 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 19.—There were a few samples of 
new English red cloverseed of good quality offering, but 
few sales were effected. Choice loreigu samples wee not 
much inquired or, although the prices uf French are very 
moderate. White samples, Eugli h as well us foreign, are 
very dear, White mustardseed was uual ered ia price. 
Hrown samples ere inquired for, but not many yet shown. 
New Triſohum sold steadily at quite as much money. Fine 
trefoil was held rather more firmly, but not many sales 
effected. New winter Lares ere iu stead ’ request at thecxtrewe 
rates presiously obtained, Canaryseed sold at quite as high 
rates. New Dutch hempseed was ſu ly as dear, with a mode- 
rate request. | 


COVENT GARDEN, Thursday, Oct. 15.—So little change 
has taken place during the week that it haruly requires 
notice. Foreign grapes are coming in very (reely from Por- 
tugal and other 


M „ Oct. 19.—The English wool ket 
Bw) Wise The supplice un 41 — 
tolerably good. The trade has been quiet, and prices have 
been unaltered, 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 19.—For linseed oil the demand has 
been only to a moderate extent, at abont late rates. Rape 
has been quiet. Other oils withont feature. 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 12.— P. V. C. is inactive at 43s. 9:1. 
to 4s for old per evt.: while new on the spot is sold at 47s, 
Town tallow 41+. 9d. net cash, and rough fat has advanced 
to 2s. Od. per 8 ibs. 

COAL, Monday, Oct. 19.—Trade being more quiet, a re- 
duction of ls. per ton took place. Hettons, 26s. 6d. ; 
Lambtons, 26s.; Harton, 24s. 3d.; Hetton Lyons, 24s. 3d. 
Ships for sale, 30; ships at sea, 30. 


HoLLOWAY’s PiLts AND OINTMENT.—PFrevention of 
Weakness.— Whenever circumstances produce impure blood, 
lessen the force or in any way disarrange the balance of cir- 
culation, stagnation takes place in the lungs, and consump- 
tion, or other formi able symptoms discover themselves. 
let Holloway’s remedies be tried on the first feelings of 
debility or the first annoyance of a dry hacking cough. 
After the chest, both before and behind, has been fomented 
with warm brine and the skin has been dried with a towel, 
the ointment should be well rubbed twice a day u the 
chest and between the shoulders, and the pills should be taken 
in alterative doses to purify the blood and cleanse the system 
without weakening m or rousing or aggravating nervous 
irritation. 


Adbertisements, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Monvay, November 9th. 


rasan (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLK ESTONE-ROAD, DOVER. 
This establishment offers un eu d educational advantages 
and comprehensive English, French, and German. 
llome comforts and the happiness of the pupils especially 
stuched. Large house and gardens in a healthy and picturesque 
situation. Moderate terms. Guverness pupil required. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Ozon. 
Principal — Mes. HENKY BAKER 


| (Widow of the late Kev. lleury Baker, of Lewisham), 


assisted by superior Mastera from Oxford and an adequate 
staff of resident Governesses. ä 

This old-establist.ed School sſfordds, on moderate terms, 
educational advauteges of the first order, combine with 
careful Christian training. Pupils prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations, l'rospectuses on application. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Head Mastes—1LEXANVER WAUGH YOUNG, 
F.., M. A. (.cucon), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
University College, Lou ton, 

Sszuunv Masrea— I. C. BATTERBURY, Esq, B.A., 
St. Peers College, Caubriige, Wrangler and 
tical Scholar and Priseman of his Co legs. Assisted by 
Nine other Masters. 

During the present year Eighteen pupils of the College 
have passed the Cawbridge Local Eximinaton, ox in 
llunours: two have passed the Entrance Examination at 
Trinity College, Cambidge; two have Matriculated at the 
London University, both in the Llonours Divison ; one recent 
pupil has passed the first B.A. at Loudon in the first division, 
and another has taken a valuable open Scholarship at New 
College, Oxford. 

For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the tlead Muter, or to the Kev. P. P. Rowe, M.A, 
Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. 2ist to Dec. 20th. 
DUCATION for YUUNG LADIES, at 
SOU THSIVE HUUSB, WKESTUN-3U PER-VARE, 
Principals—Mr, aud Mrs. H. B. SM ant Miss FERRIS, 
The course of study ss adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the 
supervision of Mr, H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have succcss- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Osford Local Evami- 
uatious. 
French tanght by a resilient Parisian Lady. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heao Mastea— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. U. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Load.; Member of the Couneil « 
the Ph. ‘ological Society, &c., Re. 

Vice-Mastea— 
Rev. ROBERT HAKLEY, F. K. 8. Nr 


Member of the Literary and Philossphical — of Man- 
chester, Member of the Loudon Mathem 3 
formerly Professor of Mathematica aud Logic m Ai 
College, Bradford, Le. 
Assistant Mastexs— 

AMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edm), B.A, 
F.E.LS., Member ot tne Council uf the Philological Society, 
one of the Exlitors of the Publications of the Karly Euy- 
lish Text Society, Author: of “ The Dialect of the Southera 
Counties of Soutiand,” Ke, &c. 

JAMES NETILESHUIP, Cu,, G. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical [ri 1866, 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., U. X., late Senior of 
Trinity Hall, Cam, lach Wrangler, 1874; also, 2nd in 
Honours m English at let B.A. Lond, Exam, 1872. 

G. EMERY, Ee, B.A. 

Lapy Restpent—Miss COOKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuvurspay, 24th 
September, 187 l. 

Fo- Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the Schuol, or to the Secretary, the Kev 
R. NH. WARTEN, u X. Lee. SE 


AZES PALESTINE and EGYPT TOURS.— 

Sixty Guineas.—GAZE and SON, originators and 

first conductors of Eestern ‘Tours, will start an ELEVENTIU 

SERIES of Tours to the Holy Laud and Egypt, commencing 
Octossr 8. 

Gaze’s Nite Tours.—By Dahabeahs; personally con- 
ducted, and for independent travellers ; a age 12. 
See “ Oriental Gazette, post free, 3 .; Hy. Case ant Son, 
142, Strand, London. 


Oct. 21, 1874. 
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WIL NOT? 


Swe THERE IS NO 


RISK. 


ExrENsE, on 


BLIGATION of any kind involved 


in accepting 


A FREE TRIAL 
* YOUR OWN HOME 


OF THE BEST SEWING MACHINE for 


PURPOSES ever made, 


and since 


y ov ARE NOT ASKED 


FP OUSEHOLD 


o BUY, but 


Orrx 


1 TRT THIS MACHINE, 


War NOT 


()BDER AT ONCE. the 


‘Wy ILLcox and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE to be sent 


QILENT 
to you 


OY THESE CONDITIONS, 


(SABBIAGE PAID } 


NO RISK. 


[HERE 18 NO RISK, 


BECAUSE 
ae MACHINE CANNOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER; but even 


QHOULD IT BE INJURED, 


O CHARGE IS MADE for the 
damage done. Moreover 


IS NO DANGER of destroying 
the fabric which the Machine sews, 


Re 


(‘HERE 


— — — —̃— —— 


A HAPPENS SO FREQUENTLY with 
the more complicated Machines, as well as with 


TAE RUBBISH SOLD AS CHEAP 
HAND-MACHINES. 


NO EXPENSE. 
HERE Is NO EXPENSE— 


ECAUSE TGERE is no CHARGE 
MADE for CARRIAGE ; 


BECAUSE THERE is no CHARGE 
MADE 
Fon THE USE of the MACHINE, 
WHETHER IT IS KEPT OR 
RETURNED; 
BECAUSE THERE is no CHARGE 
MADE 


HOULD INJURY be DONE to 
the MACHINE (as stated above). 


NO OBLIGATION. 


{HERE IS NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 
THE MACHINE. 


TAERE Is NO OBMIGATION TO BUY, 
EVEN TO TRY, 
A* OTHER MACHINE IF THE ONE 


TRIED SHOULD NOT BE APPROVED. 
rm pase Is NO ren TO PAY 


Ts ANY WAY RECOGNISE, HAVING 
. bed the MONTH’S TRIAL and use of the Machine. 


ILLCOX and GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO., O. W. POWERS, Manager. 


1 50, CHEAPSIDE, E. C., 
LONDON. 
REGENT Sr., W., 
135, 


AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 


| 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, x. Lee 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, . by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior and Foreign Masters, 
The AUTUMN TERM commenced Monpay, Sept. 21st. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P. 
Good middlc-class Education, in a beautiful and 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 


— of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 


and references on application to the Principal, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
Beraten 185). 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LL. D., 
M.RLA., assisted by competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY pW, M.P., . Chairman. 

W. H. LER akefield, Treasurer 

J. R. WO 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A. 


B, Beg, J.P. M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
A. Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new has just been erected capable 


of — 1 2 Pupils, and 
secure their - Lr 
— r oy bs .. nothing bas been 
fine, lofty, and well-furnished e ms. 


itories, lavatories, &c., and found them 
„ Tho situation cannot 


Classical, Mathematical, and mercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ch tes Uskeamitien,” 


ONEY, TIME r LIFE 
event of 


are lost in the 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kinnatirp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks-at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ts, or 
64, Conni, and 10, Recent-sTRest, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BULLDING SOCIETY 
on Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 
FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Repayable by Easy Instalments, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
immediate possession and no rent to pay. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
with immediate 


Either for Building or Gardening 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


1 BANK. Established 1851. 
Southampton-buildings, C 


without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
7 So ee 


.. 
of E Foreign, and 
Colonial Bonds, and advances male thereoe . 
ee on Mondays, from Ten till 
— — we ae SCC. 


* A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be 
ie FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CU 1 for 9 ne S and — — 
PLAINTS. Recirs for preparation use, 
trial box of Concentrated Charcoal DiggsTion PILLS sent 
free on 3 stamped address to Secretary, 
arbon Co., Nott ugham. 


ꝙ— 


: Betz, Is 


and SOUTHWARK FIRE ont 
LIFE N a HENRY AST 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


WATIONWAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, &c. 

48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1835. 
Chairman—Alderman Sir CHARLES WHETHAM. 

Deputy-Chairman—Sir CHARLES REED, F.S. A. 
The Profits of the five yeari to the 20th November, 


eee £519,223 
Producing an Annual Reduction in Prem ums for 

five of „ £72,000 
And Bonuses added to sums assured 

tion to former Bonuses) of upwards h.. £194,000 


The whole of the Profits are divided amongst the 
Assured. 
Number of Policies iseued, 34,804. 


The entire Expenses are only 5 per cent. on the gross 


annual revenue. 
Total Amount paid for Claims £3,393,551 
Prospectus and Proposal form forwarded on application. 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


October 17, 1874. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
shed 1807. (For Lives On ty.) 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
£3,004 108 
Aleo 4 Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 


Tun ANNUAL y~ + the Company's state and pro- 
gress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 


pany’s Agents. 
GEORGE HUMPH 


INVESTMENT 5 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, DRAW. 
INGS AND BONUSES. 


HE ALLIANOE 1. 27, 2 


Ann INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited), 


7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, EO. 
General Accidents. 
Railway Accidents, 


Personal Injuries. 
Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. ~ 


LYTECHNIO, — New 7 
6 nee — ECONOM and SILBER'S 


SA WIN THE * N “Gardner —WHAT I 
AW IN THE 21817 DS ; or, Th 


written by Dr. Croft).—The GREAT. 2 

a Schooner. THE THAMES, by M 
LATE MACHINE.—ZITELLA, ‘daily, at 4 and 9 
by Mr. Smith. New in action, Open 12 
and 7. Admission, ls. 


3 TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


The Society he OFFERS GRATUIL- 
TOUSLY a COPY of Ay St im work to 
CLERGYMEN of Ay CHURCH of 
denomination 


Ministers of 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, 

street, W. C., or, if by post, on receip 
Tenpence in stampe for its transmission. 


EMOVING or etz * 
FURNITUR 


should be 
N COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected il 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances wade if —— 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


NECESSARIES OF LIFE, 


upwards of Half a Century. Sold by all Chemists. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. Od., and 4s. 6d. aoe 


N eves Bleed i Purlded bp takiog 


went CONDENSED "EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 


I VAI 158 


D* ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, 1 — r 


Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names 

doocnee of Fusustnde of Cures, including man 
added. urted. Details of 

gell. cure, post free, cloth bound, ps, from 10, Clare- 

mont-equare, N. 


Abntbonb Reviews or run BOOK: — 
The Mernopist Recorper says, “ Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
RO oe says, “ The work will well repay peru- 
The PRIMITIVE Mxruopier says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success,” 


— 
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MARAVILLA COCOA. 


TAYLOR BROTHERSha the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and Sustainin 
Power— Easiness of wy especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVO trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA. COCOA. 
The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COGOA has achieved a b 


success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in 
market.” 
Sold in tin-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors. 


Deren 
ELEBRATED FI * GLASSES, £2 2s. and 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 218. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


7. very highly spoken of in “ Christian World,” July 31. 

TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 

by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instruc- 
tious. 


OALS. —GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchauts to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 34s.; best Sunland, Sls.; best 
Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery. Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to qoustey buyers for coals in truck. 


OAL 8. —LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; 2nd Walleend, 33s. ; 
best Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, gl.; new Silkstone, 
29s.; Best Clay Cross, 3la.; Clay Cross Seconds, 


29s. Bright, 28s. ; „ 28s.; Kitchen, 
25s. ; 24. Cobbles, 24s uts, 246. Steam, 
Bee “eed gape Ns d 

an ighgate, +3 
voir WN. K . Railwa 


; N y 
Stations, 1 and Holloway ; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4and 5 Wharves, „ Regent's Park-basin. 
UY no KITCHEN RANGE until have 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY'S 
PATENT RANGE in o.cration, with the PATENT SELF- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8 i 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues 
BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
— only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


| HI ib by 


CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 
The perfection of simplicity. Creams, &c., 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than the 
1 ice or cost for freezing compound. I ists 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W. C. 


TOOPING TIABIT3S, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
b PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are 
vented and cured by wearing De. CHANDLER’S 
PROVED HYGIENIC CHE — 222 BRACE, 
for both Sexes of all ages. it strengthens the voice and 
lungs, relieves indigestion and pains in the chest and back, 
d io copecially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding _ use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 
each. Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
circulars 1— 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
OF TIE DAY RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS AND SON, 
3 4, EASTCHEAP, E, C. 


OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


1 eae -FAMED BLOOD MIX. 


Trave Mark«,—* 3 Mix ron.“ 

THE GREAT KBLOUD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 

a DISE. — tn ty eo ier Bou * 

Sore Legs, 0 Sores, G u Boil Cate, an- 

cout ier ti Fagin Testes Bote, Catancien 

ea ry - 

Discolorations of the Skin, Humours — he. rahe Diseases of the 

Skin of whatever name or nature, are Ax Ape out of 

the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Mediciue. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 

U the vitiated blood whenever Fay find its an 
ursting through the skin in pim eruptions, or sores ; 
— when you fiud it obstructed and — = in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


Or WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 

TURE is sold m Bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
ing cases, BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDOR throu shout the United Kingdom and 
tue workl, or sent to any address on receipt of or 132 
stamps by the 'r prietor, 

T J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincola. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONVON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


Gtr L. Baver. 
Improved Exoten Manvuracturg, suitable for 
Cuurcn anp CHapeL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, 2 &c. Price Lists on 
ndon, W. 


| ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


IRON Tastefal in Design, Economical, Durable 


Quickly Erected, — Removable without 
R Injury. Prices on application. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


SCHOO IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
LS, AND HOUSE BUILDER, 
&c HATTON GARDEN. 


LIVERPOOL. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

SHU rTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 

be to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

* LARK and Co., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agentse—CROSSE and BLACK WEL], London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For Sa Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 
Sold by Druggists’ ee ee | in ld. packets; 6d., 
ls., 1s, 6d., and 2s 


Proprietors—GOODALL, * — & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 
Le RELISH. 
The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World, 
672,192 bottles sold in one month (August, 1872). Sold by 
Goccen, Deuggists, and OSeren, tn Bottles, at 6d., ls., and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO. Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and — Stomachic to all suffering from 

General Debility, Indigestion, Nervousness, ani tos: » 

Appetite, and acknowledged to be THE BESTAND OHL 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Recommended for its Purity by the Food Journal,’ 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lab cet,“ Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M. D., e., & 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bottles, at 18. 
ls. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO, Leeds. 


The Use of the 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 


(REGISTERED.) 
In addition to its natural fragrance and delicacy of per- 
ume, effectually vad wo the bite of insects, 3 a 


refreshing of the skin, also a cheerful- 
fulness not uced by any other toilet Speciall 
— warm climates. it 4 
In tablets 4d. and Gd. each; also boxes, ls. and Is. 6d. 
each, containing three tablets. 
See name on each tablet. 


WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BrsHopsGaTe-Streetr, Lonpon ; 


Also to be hed et meet vespestatio chemists, grocem, end 
oilmen. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
the nerves, enriches the blood, 1— romotes a 
tite, and will restore to health. 1 bd. 
and lls. ; inge free, 66 stamps.— Pepper, 037, Ten — 
curt- road, and all chemists. 


AIR RESTORER. 
LOCKYER’S SULPH 


Bottles ls. 6d. each. 
R HAIR RESTORER 


(Pepper's preperation) ) will restore in a few days gre 
maturely light hair to its al colour with 1 — 
and — Sold by all chemists, and J. Pe 
Tottenham · court - road. „ Whose name " edie 


must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 
Toe Joints in a few af Tea Boxes, ls. Id., of all 
chemists.—-PEPPER, Totteuham-court-road, London. 
By post 14 stamps. 


REDERICK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per box ; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford- 
street, London, W 


HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 

WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 

MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 

MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, Fleet-street, 
E.C., to their ertensively-enlerned ises — 

Nos. 140, 142, and 143, H GH HOLBORN, W.C. 

Wholesale * 4 a artment, Nos. 3 esl 4, Blooms- 

ury et (adjoining premises 
Branch 0 for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 


pairs (also contiguous ) 
Snow 1— AND ReTaIL —— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.. 


(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices : — 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d., com- 

with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 

BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, S. W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CILAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for _——— and other Improvements, and also Values 


or ev —26, Finsbury-place, M 
— B.C. ery purpose. ry-p oorgate- 


HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION. —The 
4 classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to I), and the system of marking 
the same with the — upon every roll of cloth and ready- 
made garment, is ighly successful in securing that confi- 
dence so necessary between buyer and seller.—SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate. bil 


EW AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS, 
PRICE LIST. 
| WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 


— Visiting, 2 ‘Visiting 
— ng, — Winter 
d ng, andl e e and | Ss 
| 1 i 
A | = e Pea a 25s. | 718. 
In 
C 578. 578. 26s. 83s. 
E 158 83s. | 78s. 42s. 50. 
F Bis ple. B68. | 93 65s. 55s. 
G Sis. | 104s, ous 65s. 65s. 65s. 
H Ions. 1128. | 107s. 6⁰⁰ 70s. 70s. 
eed oP Soe Hine Baad Hl 
All sizes Guide to Patterns; All Perfect 


Unap- 
tor im- Self- | of every Cloths in a 
mediate Measure Class tho- Btyle proach a 
use orto; ment sent roushly] and Style 
measure ent tree! free. | shrunk.| Fit. ' 


Quits in ENGLISH, SCOPCH, IRISH, and 
f manufactured Tweeds, Doeskins, Home Spuna, 
Worsted — Cloths, Silk-mixed Coatings, 
and every kuowd Texture 

oo —PRICE LIST: 


. 1. 8 7 E ws . | 1008. 
TEW AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS. 


WAI8T=- 
| TROUSERS. az. | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 


| | Suits in | Ulsters Chester- 
— denen Ne every in and 


Fancy 

Tweeds, 
4 » and Be, Se, “ina |"Mate- | ‘new 

ing. | | ao, | Syl. — ne 
— 0 158 

22 ee 
B | 14s. — 78 | 5 * ote 
C 16s. 16s. 8s. | . 
D ifs. 6d. | 17e.6d.| W. 6d. 28s 24s 80s. 
E 22s. 22s. lis Sis. 27s. 336. 
F 23s. 24s. i2s. Sis 30s. 40s. 
G 26s. 26s. | 138 338 33s 456. 
H — 238. 14s — — 
1 


. 
f Thibets, Boys’ 


Cassi- Suite High 
Ila New Class ot every 
ee |S | | 


= W DEPARTMENT. —Parents 
B Guardians are requested to notice that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS’ NEW FABRIC for BOYS’ CLOTHING is 
specially manufactured to resist hard wear. Suit for a boy 
four fect iu height, C class, 25s. ; D class, 308. 6d. ; price 
ascending or descending ing to size, 
E NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK ol 
FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 


= Europe, eminent Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, 
ranks and porties. Each Portrait ag gah bio- 


— et memoir) adorns a figure „ 
— most gentlemanly style of costume. Pr , or ~ 7 
to purchasers. 


Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 


8 UEL BROTHERS, 50, ~LUDGATE-HILL, 


N, * 


Ocr. 21, 1874. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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1 


PREPARING FOR ISSUE, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


PATCHES FOR THREE SCRIPTURE QUILTS, 


Consisting of Pictures, Texts, and Collects. 
TO BE INDELIBLY PRINTED ON COLOURED CALICO. 


The Patches to be delivered, with a Guide, for family making up, and may be had with or 
without Pictures. 


No. I. FOR INF 
No. 2. FOR YOUTHS. 
No. 3. FOR ADULTS. 


. Size 3 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in.—Price to Subscribers, 65. 
Size 4 ft. by 6 ft.— Price te Subscribers, 105. 
Size 5 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 3 in.—Price to Subscribers, 14s. 


The Patches of No. 3, with a little ingenuity, will furnish enough for 6 or 8 separate large Quilts. 
Designed, and Subscribers’ names received, by Mr. R MIMPRISS, Compiler of The Gospel Treasury, 18, Rectory-grover 


Clapham, S. W., to whom apply, with a stam 


envelope, for particulars. 


Mr. Mimpriss gratefully acknowledges the sympathy of above 300 Subsribers. 


— —ñ—ñä—b——— 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings aod Price Lists on application. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
FRY'S 


CARACAS 


* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Drs Hassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


COCOA. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 
Use LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
as “stock” for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and sauces; 


when fairly 


CauTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile | 


across label. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 
VELO suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
3 P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 56. 6d. ; 2,000 


OMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer 
London, E. C. Established fifty years. 


N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Traosparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; | 


Ladies’, 3a. 6d. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


hapels, Schools, and Public Buildi 
is superseding other plans. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“204, Stanhope-street, Morni -crescent. 
London, N. W., Feb. 17, 1874. 

“ Dear Si, —I am happy to say that the warming appe- 
ratus you put into T Church, 
Hampstead-road, London, which 
answers v 


with 
ccess 


i 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Ty) M ster. 


RU PTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief 
— PS 

A Descriptive Circular be had and the T 
(which cannot fit) .-. forwa by pot, an cone 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches the hirs, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Pens Stage Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3)s. 6°. 
A ofS Double Trem, Sis. OA, te, end Oh 64 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. n 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material 


2 


ol which these are made is recor- 
wended by the Faculty iarly i 
bi essible, and the iving 
manent Es3 


F 


in all cases of WEARN 

LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. ii is 
5 — mee 4. d., 78. d., 108. 
White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 


4 


f 
FE 


ves fine flavour and great strength. Invariably adopted in 


; 


CANDLES. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. 


THE TROUBLE, DIFCOMFORT, AND 


DANGEROUS USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 


' cele)rated 
, 24, Milk. | “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
| Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
| FOR THE OOLD BATH, ., 


CASH'S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOW ELS. 


(Patent) 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


Hosiers and Drapers, &c., everywhere. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded 3 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 
21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


das been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 
riority over all others, and is used by mon- 
sands 


dally for making pres si paskem cleo Oh ond 


is. boxes, of all grocers, 


JOHN GOSNELL X CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Tecth, 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 


for ite 


pane eee ee ee ee 


age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00.8, 
and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, | ondon. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


™ ni — 


Price Is., 
Boel as THORNE, PRINTER. 
Memorials. 


By 8. L. THORNE, Bodmin. 


Becraic BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, and 
Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific). 


’ rgiar. 
— BELLS, with Battery and Wire complete, for 
FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
New Bant-ROoan, S.E. 


gde $408 


N HOUSE, 
AIRE, 


its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
for pursuing the sy-tem during the autumn and 

winter months. 
Terms— from 218. 6d. to ls. 
Prospectuses on 


DMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very 
of the age, presentiny to every one the 
bathing, without the necessity of a residence on the 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained 
Argyll Baths, Argyil-place, Regent-street, and 5, 
street, City. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
Ite wonderful 


6d. per weck. 


111 


2 
f 


14 


U 


i 
4 


i 


feet. 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Drugyists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman aud Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finabary, London, BC, Woo 4 * 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthfal 
luxury, but has prodaced really wonderful effects in 


CompLexion Pitts (ALEx. Ross’), 


HEY clear the skin, remove black specks and 
senaty to the feoe, Re Dd, post 8h stompe ALEK ROSH, 
to — 
125 28, High 14 — opposite Day = 
tin's. 


FURROWS IN THE SKIN. 


cases Ess of the Flesh quickly removed by 
cedagell Un i etree Oe Gin sod tape 
C au Oe 2. . post 54 stamps. — ALEX. 


ROSS, LL. D, 248. High ‘lolboen, Landon. 


PANISH FLY is the 
ALEX. ROSS'S THARID 
restorer of Hair and ucer of Whiskers. The effect i« 


seat for stampa ALEX: ROSS. 248°" High Uaiborn’ 
“CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
Narcotics, 7 


and 


ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
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NEW WEEKLY PAPER 


0 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


PRICE ONE PENNY; 


Monthly Part 5d., or 6/., according to the number of weeks 
im the month. 


No. 1 ready FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, 1874. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE: 


A Weekly Journal of Help and Intelligence for Sunday 
* School Workers. 


THE ORGAN OF SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIONS 


‘THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
— . — = 
Contents of No. 1. 
Editorials. 
The School the Pathway to the Charch. 
Sunday School Addresses. By Fountain J. 


Hartley. 
ya Sy 


Be. 
Blackboard Lesson. By Benjamin Clarke. 
Leaves Only. A Serial Tale. R 
The Brothers: A Story on the Golden Text. By 
the Author of “Ailie Stuart.” 
Verses on the Golden Text. 


Sanday School Literature. By J. A. Cooper, F. S. A. 
‘Manchester 

The Sunday School Union Jubilee. 

The Edinburgh National Sabbath Schocl 


1 — 14 Notes 
a Speech delivered at Charch at 
f Contributed by ; 


In from Country U 
—— * for Sunday Schools. 
Our ——, 
Correspondence, &c., &. 
CONTBIBUTOBS. 
The following eminent Swndey-School writers are expected to 
contribute to our pages ô - 


Rev. Joszrn Anovus, D. D. 
Rev. LLWIIT IX Bevan, LL.B. 
T. B. Brisnor, Eeg., Children’s Special Service 


Rev. W. Braven, of the Weigh-House. 
Rev. ArcursaLp G. Brown. 
—— 322 of Huddersfield. 
v. Caartus Stoxes Carzy, Leytonstone. 
Rev. J. P. CHRowx, Bradford. 
Rosert Cameron, Esq., Sunderland. 
Bensamin CLARKE, Esq ., Editor ot Kind Words.” 
J. . „F. S. A., Author of Counsel 


Rev. G. T. Cosrsr. 

Rev. W. Crarra, Haverhill, U.S., Author of 
“ Through the Eye to the Heart.” oa. 

Rev. J. Toatw Davipson, M.A. 


Miss Saran Doupney, A 00 
Wore” ae. N uthor ol Wave upon 


Joszrn Got, Esq., Bristol. 


W. H. Grosser, „ B. Se., Author of Our 
Work,” “ Ready for Work,“ Kc. 7 


Fountarn J. Harriey, ay „ Dintari 
3 Eeq., Author of Pictorial 

Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, Author of Lam 
Pitchers, and Trumpets,” de, * 


err 
Rev. Jaum Srurceon. 


ay, 
Rev. J. H. Vinceyr, D. D., 
School Teachers’ 


Editor of Sunday 
Journal,” New York. 


HOW CAN WE GET THE “SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE” 7 


en TEACHERS! Fach one of you—help us by 


becribers. It is your Want Newsrarer 
AND HeLrsr. 


Price One Penny ; or sent Poat-free for one quarter, 1s. 8d. ; 


half-year, 3s. 3d. ; one year, Ga. Payable ia od ; 


— — * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
Sond by all Booksellers and Newepaper Dealers in Town and 


| 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


— on 
COMPANION WORK TO “ WALKS IN ROME.” 
DAYS NEAR ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet 
Lfe,” Ke. With more then 100 Lilustrations by the 


Author, Two vols, crown Svo. 
(Immediately. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 
With Illustrative Aneciotes. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD, u. A., Author of Homes without Hands,” &c. 
Two vols. post 8vo, 216. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and 
Father Khine. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN, M. F., Author of “ Moonshine,” 
Ke. With 40 Illastrations 97 Gustave Doré. Large 
post Svo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE, discussed by the Friends 
in Council.” Post 8vo. (Immediately. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes; with a Visit to the 
Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Nobody can read it without interest, without loving and 
admiring t whose struggles anil hardships the author 
paints so well, or without feeling a wish to resembie them.” 
—Atheneum. 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of John Halfex, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations 
by J. ML. Kalston. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


In a few deys. 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. SAINTE- 
BEUVE, of the Prench Academy. Collected and Traus- 
lated from the “ Causeries du Lundi.” With Biogra- 
phical and Critical introduction. Crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 
Contents :— Queen of Scots —Lord Cheste — 
im Franklin—Edward Gibbon—Willam Cowper— 
Eng ish Literature by H Taine, and Pope as a Pcet. 


The CREATION; or, Dynamical System of the 
Earth's Formation. In accordance with the Mosusic 
Kecord and the latest Discoveries of Science. By 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE. New and Hevised 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. PAKR, Author of Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post 
8v0. (Immediately. 

THIRD ani CHEAPER EDITION. 

ANIMALS and their MASTERS. By the Aathor 

of “ Friends in Council” Crown 8vo, 44. 6d. 
“ Humorous, wise, and good.” —Spectator. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN: his Life and Times. 
By DAVID FRIEUVRICH SIRAUSS. Translated, 
with the Author's permission, by Mrs. STURGE. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW ani CHEAPER EDITION. 
MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman“ With Illustrations by J. ML. 
— 3 cloth ones, Se. — = Hg 
10 ve tender : , - 
create the Authar's — 4 3 7 tie 
LEWSIANA A; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides. By 
W. ANDERSON Sulu, Author of “ Of the Chain.” 
With Illustrations. Post 870. (Immediately. 


PRINCIPLES of the INTERIOR or HIDDEN 
LIFE. a particularly fur the consideration of 
those who arc seeking assurance of faith and perfect 
love. By THOMAS U. UPHAM, D.D. With a Pre- 
face by R. PEAKSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo. 
la a few deys. 


The PLLGRIM PSALMS. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
COX, Author of Tue Quest of the Chief Good.” Post 
dye, Os. (Next week. 


SINS of TRADE and BUSINESS. A Sermon. 
By the Hon and Rev. Canon LYTLELTON. And The 
MORALS of TRADE: tn Essay. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. Crown 6vo, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTH BDITION, 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, M.A. With Portrait of the Author and 
Illustrations. Post vo, 12s. 

MEMOIR of THOMAS T. LYNCH. Edited b 
WILLIAM WHITE. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 81 

“A very charming memoir of a most gifted man. 

“It is interesting, aud we trust ic will be exten- 


sively ted amo g those who knew Mr. Lynch while 
living, and still more among-those «ho are now beginning to 
find what « richly-endowed spirit he possessed.”—N sacon- 


HYMNS SELECTED from FABER. By R. 
PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
Small type edition, sewer, Is. 6d. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. 35 Katherine 8. 
MACQUOID, Author of “Patty,” 2c. With 90 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“The illustrations are exce lent, and the work is pleasant, 
as well as accurate.” —Atheneum. 

“The —_ 20 unites * mcessars information with de- 

scriptions of scenery, ui h flue art criticism, au | with appro- 

priate historical sketches, that it bec »mes a literary tren ur 


“ Few readers will fail to catch some cf her enthusiasm fer 
a land so intimately connected with the early history of our 
race. Record. 
HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. By 
FLORENCE 8. LEES, Superintendent of the Ambu- 
jance of H. K H. the Crown Princess of Germany for the 
Wounded in the late Franco-Germ m War. Edited by 
Professor ACLAND. Post 8vo, 5s. 
No nurse, hovever +kilful, could read it without profit, 
and it should be in the hands of every lady who takes 


personal intere t in the nursing arrangements of the hospitals 
to which she may be & contributor.” —Times, a: 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By George 


ROOPER. Fourth Edition, with 18 Illustrations by G. 
Bowers and J. Carlisle. Crown 60, cloth extra, 3a. 


DALY, 18 31STE %, ani CO,, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 
Crown gro. With 7 [lastrations. Cloth, 6s., 

BY STILL WATERS: a Story for 

Quiet Hours. By Epwarbd Garrett. 


“ We have read many books by Edward Garrett, but none 
that has pleased us so well as this, It has more then 
pleased, it has charmed ue. Nonconſormist. 


Henry 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster-row, 


Fecp. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s 64. 
LYRICS of LOVE. Selected and 
arranged by W. Davenport ADAMS, jun. 
“ We cannot too highly commend this work, delightful in 
its contents, and so pretty in its outward adornings,”— 


Henry 8. King and Co, 65, Cornhill, and 12, Pa‘ernoster- row 


— 


HENRY ROGERS'S ESSAYS. 
New Editions, now ready, as follows : — 
SSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Contributed to the Edinburgh Revie.” By Henry 
Rocers. Two Vols, crown 8vo, price 12s. 


SSAYS on SOME THEOLOGICAL CON. 
TROVERSIES of the TIME, Contributed chiefly to - 

the “ Edinburgh Review.” By the same Author. Crown 
Svo, price Gs. 1 
London: Longmans and Co. 


HE Rev. W. A. O°>CONOR’S COMMENTARY 
on the GOSPEL of ST. JOUN is now ready, 
Price 1Us, 64. 

The tenth chapter of the “ @reed of Christendom ” is given, 
with the consent of the Author, in an Appendix, that the 
reader may be alle to compare all the chief vbjections to the 
Gospel of St. John with its true in erpret sation. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Pa ernoster-row. 


— 


— —— — — — — — — 


Just published, crown gro, 9 pp, price 1+, in cloth, 9d. in 
wrapper; Ly post, Id. «xtra, 


HE PRIESTHOOD, the ALTAR, and the 
SACRIFICE in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
a Charchman. 
„How Jong halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord 
be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then follow him.” 
London: W. Hunt and Co, Holles-street (W.), and 12, 
Ave Mana-lane (K C.). 


Just published, price 1s. 
REV. DR. J. MARTINEAU. 

ELIGION as AFFECTED by MODERN 

MATERIALISM: an Address delivered in Man- 

chester New College, Landon, at the opening of its E * 

— Session, October 6, 1874. By James Martineau, * 
rincipal. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, 

London, and 20, S uth Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


BY TUE REV. SAMUEL MINTON, MLA. 


HE CONFESSIONAL, the ALTAR, and the 
CUANCEL: Sermons preached at Eatoh Chapel. 

Price 6d. 

„ALL THINGS ARE YOURS”: Closing Sermons 
at Eaton Chapel With a Fiegment of Autobiography. 
Price 6d. 

“I have just 


au 
led th 


read, with a thrill of spiritual delight, your 
account of what God hath wrought. I was 


. WwW 
our narrative reprinted as a phlet, | would have it 
— inte Freach.”—Rev. E. Petavel, D. D. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, E. C. 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARM O- 
Msagicted the subaiiding ond colengement. of. tools 
having com t ildi i 
— imvite all bayers to inspec’ their varied STOCK of 
PTA NOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American 
Speci lities: —New Boudoir Model 
truss legs 22 full compess, 25 guineas, the 
e Modal Hermonitin, ts light oak, cwiness 
bra armonium, in 
Gothic Model Harmouium, in dark oak, wi handsome 
antique carving, 70 guineas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin's American Organs, 
No. 48, Cheapside. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 


new 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at prey 
KEITH, PROW3E, and Co.'s Manu‘actory, 48, Cheapside. 
OLIAN HARPS. —New Model as exhibited at 
the International 
struments, vibrati 
thing of the kind 
with tuniog key, complete EI Ils. 6d. ; 
double harps, £2 2s. to £4 4s. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside, No agents. 


Mn BOXE3 by NICOLE, FRERES,— 
* KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, direct importers, offer 
parties seeking real'y five, well-tuned iust uments, a selection 
of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 
trom £4 to £15). Buyers are requeste:l, before purchasing, 
to visit the bew saloons, specially devoted to the sale of these 
enchanting instru nents, which for qu dity have no equal. | 
Musical Box an! Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 
Cheapsule 


— |} 


RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 

at short notice, and at MODERATE prices, of the best 

materia! and workmanship, and carefully voiced to produce 

prompt articulation with a rich mellow tone. For estimates, 
Kc. apply to — 

JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 

Established 1837. 
Alterations, Tuning, and Repaigg contracted for. 
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